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Bore than 100 school districts participated in this 
three-year career education program. On a statewide basis, two major 
objectives were to be accomplished: (1) Help all public and private 
schools in South Dakota implement career education programs, and (2) 
provide every student an opportunity to develop self awareness, a 
favorable attitude toward work, and to develop and practice decision 
making skills. The project was designed to serve the K-m student 
enrollment; in addition, the project worked with post-^isecondary 
vocational-technical schools in the area of placement. There were 
five major components in the project: Guidance and counseling, 
elementally career awareness, junior high-middle school, job 
preparation (Grades 10-14), and placement activities. In-service 
seminars for counselors were conducted and follov-up sessions were : 
held with participating schools after in-service sessions had been 
completed with time allowed for the schools to begin implementation. 
Program evaluation focused only on student outcomes, while more 
direct facets of the program received wide support throughout the 
state. It was concluded that the direction of dareer education in 
South Dakota has been established at all Ic^vels of education and that 
certain phases of the project had an identifiable student, impact • 
(TA) 
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PREFACE 

The career educa'tion movement has spread over the state 
in the last six years, beginning with "and fostered by a concern in 
the S. affice of Education to make education more relevant to 
the needs of students o 

At long last educators are beginning to develop the career education 
concept of combining academics with the working world, veering away 
from education for education's sakeo Young people are more willing 
to learn when they are helped to see the relationship between the 
classroom and the working arena they will soon enter as participants a 
This demands that educators use such community resources as senior 
citizens, parents, businessmen, and workers of all kinds o 

This project has provided the framework for educators in South 
Dakota to develop a more relevant approach to learning o And career 
education ties curriculum and guidaince into a personalized, meaningful, 
and desirable package for each student© 

As this project is phased out, the burden for continuing K-12 
career education in South Dakota falls upon the shoulders of the 
personnel in the schools across the state© But ix has been the 
experience of the project staff that the enthusiasm for career education 
observed in teachers, counselors, and administrators will continue to 
infuse new life and growth into this vibrant movement in public 
education© 
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Telephone 605/886-3977 



Career Education 



120 Third Street Southwest 

Watertown, South. Dakota 57201 



September 10, 1976 



L. E. Bak, Program Officer 
Vocational-^Technical Education 
Department of Health, Education, & Welfare 
Region VIII 

Federal Office Building 
19th and Stout Streets 
Denver, Colorado 80202 

Dear Sir: 

I am herewith submitting the Final Report of the Part D South Dakota 
Career Education Program. 

The Project staff has worked with more than 100 school districts over 
the 3~year life of the project. Changes in attitudes and ideas have 
been observed in individual teachers and administrators and in entire 
school systems as career education concepts have been adopted and 
developed. 

An improved system of education has evolved . in many of the schools 
involved in this exemplary program — a system more meaningful to students 
and parents; more adaptable to the individual student, and highly 
acceptable to the community. 

However, without the personnel in the participating schools seeing the 
value of career education, taking hold of the concept, and acting upon it, 
little could have been accomplished. 

The activities that are being provided for young people by many teachers 
across the state are the. key to the future of career education in our 
communities as this project concludes. 



Respectfully, 




^ayton D. Carlson 
Director 
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REPORT SU^t^tARY 



A. Time Period Covered 

This report covers the period from September 13, 1973 through 
September 12, 1976. 



B. G oals & Objectives 

Two major objectives were to be accomplished on a statewide basis: 
(1) Help all public and private schools In South Dakota Implement career 
education programs, and (2) provide every student In the state an 
opportunity to develop self awareness, a favorable attitude toward work, 
and develop and practice decision making skills. 



C. Procedures Followed 

The project was designed to serve the entire K-14 enrollment of the 
staters public and private schools. All of the state's 186 school districts 
and the private schools operating secondary programs were given opportunity 
to participate. A total of 104 school systems took part over the three-year 
period. Invitations to participate were Issued on the basis of Interest In 
forming multi-district vocational high schools and geographic distribution. 

Inservlce workshops were conducted for the staffs of the participating 
schools. These Included an overview of the career education concept. The 
schools would then select a team, typically comprised of an elementary teacher 
a secondary teacher, a counselor, and an administrator, to visit the project 
offices In Watertovm for an In-depth day "of Inservlclng. Followup visits 
were made to many of the participating schools near the end of the school 
year by project personnel. 

D. Results & Accomplishments 

In addition to extensive Involvement with the 104 participating schools, 
the project staff held more than 30 workshops and p^'esentatlons for a variety 
of groups, iigencles, and college classes. 

The Impact of the project was expanded through project cooperation and 
Involvement with various other agencies, including the South Dakota Vital 
Information for Education and Work (VIEW) project; the various departments in 
the state's Division of Elementary and Secondary Education; the State 
Vocational-Technical Education Division and the Vocational-Technical Schools 
in the state; the Division of Education and Cultural Affairs, which encompasses the 
two foregoing divisions and the state-':upported college and university system; 
the guidance and counseling departments of most of the colleges and universities; 
various scoial service agencies'; and counselor and C^s-cher organizations. 
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Program Evaluation 

Certain phases of the Career Education Project had an Identifiable 
student Impact. The evaluation focused only on student outcomes, while 
more direct facets of the program received wide support throughout the 
state. The Impact of the total three--ear program appears to have 
made an Important contribution to the development of Improved education 
for the students In South Dakota schools. 

F. Concl usions, Implications, & Recommendations 

It seems evident that the project provided a vital service to 
education In the state, and that future efforts In career education In 
South Dakota will have a solid foundation to build upon. 

The career education concent has been given lasting Impetus in South 
"^^^^^^rT^^^ many schools have CE programs In various stages of development 
as a result of this project's efforts. The direction of career education 
In South Dakota has been established at all levels of education In 
the state. 
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A. PROBLEM AREA 



The problem area for this project in career education was outlined 
in the Project Proposal, submitted December 8, 1972: 

*'In the past, and at the present time, great emphasis hae been place 
on academic education and little on vocational education and 
career development (in South Dakota). 

''South Dakota and the U. S. Office of Education have previously 
funded several programs v/hich addressed themselves Co a total 
program of vocational education and career education. Tliese 
exemplar^^ prosraiiy ^'^re designed to have beem implamented to 
review current literature on the subject of K-12 Career Education 
and other concepts and to develop a system of integrating occupational 
infornation into individual project schooJ^s existing curriculum. 
These programs have had considerable success in their restricted 
areas, but have not been in a position to provide a program of 
inservice education to staff members on a statewide basis. 

"In addition, scant attention hrs been paid to the job placement 
aspect. Currently graduates are placed Ir^to programs of vocational 
training or academic training or academic training with no consideration 
given to personal qualification-: of either the individual or the 
unique r«»quirements of the job. 

'^Presently counselors are academicaxly oriented and tend to think 
in academic terms. There is a need for a program to assist them to 
see the overall benefits in meeting the total needs of young people. 
In-depth, inservice programs for present guidance counselors are 
necessary. This project will also serve the institutions that presently 
train guidance counselors. 

• 

*'The elementary curriculum is designed to glorify the profession. 
Academics are of prime importance. Again the inservice work with 
elementary teachers and the introduction of new materials on occupations 
and career awareness are needed. 

"The secondary curriculum includes some work in industrial arts. These 
courses have generally not been meeting the needs of students because 
of their lack of the work-related concepts. The glamour of the college 
degree overshadows the i7orth of work. Inservice education to emphasize 
the needs of students in all are is of work, the availability of resource 
materials covering all occupations and general classes in preparing 
students for careers after high school completion are needed. 

"Dropouts are not a great problem. However, a certain percentage 
occur regularly, more from disinterest than from lack of ability. A 
program designed to encotirage enrollment in other than academic pursuits 
is essential. Meaningful course content needs to be designed to retain 
the dropout and the potential dropout. 
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"All students need an introduction to many fields of careers » 

both on the professional level and the technical level. Appreciating 

every area of endeavor is essential. 

*'To culminate the activity of guidance and counseling, direct interest 
needs to be taken in graduating students or students leaving school 
at both the secondary level or at the post-high school level. Special 
preparation such as p3.?'cement, apprenticeship programs, and post- 
secondary opportunltlts should be given each student. 

"School should prwlde an opportunity for each student to secure, 
a background for the world in which he lives. A broad experience, an 
encouragement to consider all areas enabling him to work is essential. 
He should be aware of what is needed for him to succeed in the occupation 
he prefers, how he would contact the type of work he would like* and 
what opportunities are in the field. The great variety of opportunities 
will be of benefit to him only if he knows of their existence and how 
to utilize them. 

"As students begin to develop self established career goals, guidance 
and counseling services should be provided to help each individual plan 
an educational path toward the tenative goal which he has set." 

This path may take him through a seccndary school career preparation 
program enabling him to enter a job immediately upon graduation from high school. 
On the o*:her hand, the path may take him through a two year post--;econdary 
occupational preparation program, enabling him to enter work in a technical-level 
job. For still other students, the path may involve going through a four year 
college in prearation for a professional type job. 

. Proolem Area Redefined 

Greater emphasis is being placed on career education in school systems 
across South Dakota as the impetus for this concept is felt from federal, 
state, and local levels. The need no\7 is to supply career education expertise 
and resources to the schools on a continuing basis. This is particularly true 
oi the schools that this program has worked with over the past three years, and 
which now feel and express a need for ontinued assistance in implementing and 
conducting career education programs. 

There are now few counselors in the state who have been bjeen exposed 
to career education concepts through inservice programs or summer workshops 
conducted by SDCE, and through pre-service training. There is a swing away 
from traditional counseling to meeting the total needs of all students • This 
is covered more fully under RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Although progress has been made integrating career education into the 
existing curricuiums of the schools, more intensive work is needed in this 
area, both through in-service and pre-service training. However, the 
availability of resources from both commercial and public sources has greatly 
increased during the past three years, enhancing implementation efforts. Students 
at all levels in many school systems are now being introduced to various 
aspects of a wide variety of careers. 
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B. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



Two major objectives were to be accoinplished on ^statewide 
basis: (1) Help all piiblic and private schools in South Dakota 
inplament career education programs, and (2) provide every student 
in the state an opportunity to develop self-awaxeness, a fa^'orable 
attitude toward work, and develop and practice career decision 
making skills. 



for; 



In addition, the following specific objectives were called 



• Develop programs of career awareness in the elementary 
schools, axkd career orientation said exploratory experiences 
in the junior high schools • 

• Provide job prqpp.ration in grades 10-14 with special 
emphasis on work exprarience and cooperative education 
opportunities* 

• Design prograans to insure placemiHit of students in a 
job, in a po3t-secondary occupational program, or in a 
baccsLLaureate degree program • 

• Insure adequate occupational guidance and counseling 
prograons in all South Dakota schools over a three year 
period 0 

Goals are outlined as follows in the Project Proposal: 

• Develop aind ixnplement ah ins er vice program fo7: counselors, 
on a state^dcf basis, on occupationaJL counseling to 
increase their ability to serve the needs of all students* 

• Develop a program to integrate occttpational iriformation 

and caireer awareness into the K-6 curricula of all participating 
schools o 

• Implement a program of occupational information, orientation, 
and exploration for secondary students (7-9) to increase 
their knowledge of the world of work, to facilitate their 
exposure to unfamiliar occupations, and to increase their 
participation in hands-on exploratory experiences* 

• Implement procedures in each participating secondary school 
(10-14) to insure the maximum availability to students of 
job observation, work experience, and cooperative education 
experiences o 

• School administrators, guidaince counselors, and teachers 
will develop a commitment to provide adequate placement 
services for all s';udents, and each participating school 
will construct a program to accomplish this end. 
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C. PROCEDURES FOLLOWED^ 



This project superseded the Career Development Project which 
functioned from 1970 to 1973 in the Watertown School System« Many 
features of the 1970-1973 project were retained in this project, 
and five of the seven staff positions were retained: director, 
elementary curriculum specialist, secondary curriculum specialist, 
guidance and counseling specialist, and information specialist. 

Personnel from school districts throughout the state visited 
the project site, and Career Education staff members visited and 
conducted, workshops in these schools to help them devise and implement 
career education programs. Materials and information developed and 
acquired in both the old and new programs were disseminated to the 
participating scihools. 

The project was designed to serve the entire K-12 enrollment 
of the staters public and private schools, which had an enrollment 
of 166,634 students last school year. Of this number, 14,757 were 
American Indian students. In addition, the project worked with 
grades 13 and 14, principally in the post -secondary vocational-technical 
schools,, in the eorea of placement. 

The thrust of the program was two-fold: to help public and 
private schools implement career education programs, and to give 
students an opportunity to develop self awareness and a favorable 
attitude toward work, and develop decision maJcing skills. 

The project was designed to serve all schools in South Dakota, 
with approximately one-third of the total number given opportunity 
to participate during each year of the project. The following criteria 
weiBused to establish priorities for participation: 

Year one; The participating schools were chosen from those 
indicating the strongest interest in forming mult i -district 
associations, with final consideration based on the following 
factors: 

1» Geographic distribution 

2, Ethnic distribution 

3, Existing vocational -technical facilities 

Year Twp; Priority continued to be given to those schools 
indicating interest in multi-district associations along with 
consideration of the other three factors. 

Year Ihree ; Schools not. asked to participate the first two 
years were the focus of attention during the third year. 
Some 30 schools were identified for participation during the 
third and final year. As in the first two years, some of the 
targeted schools chose not to participate. 
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There were five major components in the project: 



Guidance and Ooxmseling This eispect of the program was 
designed to help counselors see the overall benefits of 
meeting the total needs of young peopleo Ttiis effort 
involved inservice workshops in occupationsLl counseling* 

Elementairy Career Awareness Career awareness and explora- 
tion^ rather than career selection, was eraphasizedo Occu- 
pational information was integrated into the K-6 curriculum 
in a variety of ways field trips, materials relating 
career jeducation concepts to all facets of the curricxaum, 
interest surveys, and a study of the career life models 
of a variety of people — to mention a fewo 

Junior High - Middle School This phase of Career Education 
activities opened up e3q>loration of many kinds of careers 
through esqxjsure to career clusters and kinds of preparation, 
necess£iry to enter veirious kinds of work* While more specialized, 
each student \s course of study was still designed to allow 
latitude in learning more about self in relation to work. 

Job Preparation - Qrades 10-14 Senior high school students 
explored one or more of 13 career clusters in depth, and focused 
on specific decision-making situations© As students began to 
develop self-established career goals, guidance and couxiseling 
services were provided to help each individual make an educational 
plan toward tentative goals e On-the-job observation programs 
were provided through existing and developing vocational- 
technical offerings in the participating schools. Special programs 
were designed to bring community resources and interested groups 
of studaits together. This part of the program also included 
released time for secondary students for on-the-job observation. 

Placement Activities A systems approach to placement helped 
students in contacts with professional workers, laymen, and 
parents. Each school determined its own priorities, and the 
local guidance depairtment was encouraged to give leadership. 
The systems approacih encourages the counselor to do more group 
giiidance work, recognize the role to parents, and establish 
more teacher involvement in the guidance program. Counselors 
were encouraged to review testing programs, develop greater community 
involvement, obtain better sources of occupation information, and 
develop an attitude of helping students who need help most. A 
placement model includes such activities as preparing students for 
meetings with employers, involving students in the operation of 
a job t>lacement service, and establishing an advisory council 
representing business, industry, labor, community agencies, 
teachers, administrators, students, and peirents. 



A special provision was to provide $200 to each participating 
school system to help them secure materials and information for 
implementing a career education program* 

An extensive review of the literature relating to career 
education was conducted by the project staff, and many of the most 
workable ideas were incorporated into a plan of action for the 
South Dakota schools* Visits by staif f members to other career 
education, prograams in the nation, and with leaders in career education 
added to the body of information used during the program* 

Staiff planning was geared to selecting the participating 
schools and holding workshops ainfl follow-iq> sessions for these 
schools* 

Method of Presentation 

A general overview of career education was given at inservice 
workshops in the schools. Ihis was followed by an invitation to the 
administration of the host school to allow selected elementary and 
secondary teachers and a counselor, or any team of staff members 
exhibiting a strong interest in career education and who would be 
innovators or opinions leaders in their setting, to visit the 
Career Education offices in Watertown for a one-day, in-depth career 
education experience* 

This approach proved most satisfactory, and resulted in the CE 
staff working with people whose level of interest was high and whose 
attitude toward career education was positive* This approach also 
provided the time and meajis to conduct an effective and detailed 
presentation on ways to implement career education at all levels* In 
these small workshops, the elementary curriculum specialist worked 
with the K-6 teachers and administrators, the secondary curriculum 
specialist worked with 7-12 teachers and administrators, and the 
guidance counselor worked with the school's counselor delegate* 

Schools sending a team to Watertown provided their own 
.siibstitutes or otherwise arranged a S3fstem for teacher release for 
inservice training* The CB program payed for mileage and meals* 

The usual procedure followed with schools was : 

* Orientation of the faculty to the career education concept* 

* Inservice workshops at Watertown geared to elementary curriculum, 
secondaory curriculum, and gxiidance and counseling* 

* Provision of a broad selection of career education materials 
to a school on a loan basis* 
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• Provision of career education bibliographies and free 



materials to schools on a loan basis* 

• Provision of $200 to each participating school for the 

purchase of approved Caxe&c Education materials* 

The inservice workshops at Watertown seemed to be particularly 
worthwhile to the five or six participants coming from each school « 
They appreciated the individualized treatment they could be given in 
suggested lesson techniques for their particular aoreas and were 
stimulated by e}qperiences in vaurious Vi^tertown schools* 

The school utilized tt^ most for elementary-junior high people 
was Mr. Francis McCarthy's McKinley Elementary School. 

Both he and his teachers rt^re very effective in demonstrating 
and telling about teaching techn5.ques and adjusting their class 
schedules to benefit professional visitors* Seconda3cy personnel 
visited the MUlti -District Career Center and the Lake Area Vocational 
Technical Institute^ and leairned what they could do from a wide variety 
of career education guides from other projects. 

The in-school workshops were usually conducted by three members 
of the Career Education staff. An overview of the career education 
concept was presented to the entire professional staff. This included 
a slide presentation with (cormentaxy 9 The group was then usually 
divided elementary- secondary, with the curriculxun specialists in 
those areas working with their respective groups. The specialists 
enlarged upon the career education concept, demonstrating how career 
education can be integrated into the existing curriculum. A wide 
range of career education resource materials, including up-to-date 
bibliographies, were shared with the teachers* These served to 
stimulate ideas and discussion, and are a guideline for using the $200 
made available to each participating school for career education 
materiails. 

The project director or the information specialist usually 
accompanied the curriculum specialists on the workshops, and gave 
the initiatl presentation. This individual usually discussed career 
education procedures in depth with the administration of the host 
school. 

A set of element £Lry curriculum guides an4 a field trip guide, 
both developed in the original exemplary career education program, were 
left with each school system during the workshops for teacher reference 
and duplication. A slide presentation showed teachers activity ideas 
oriented toward career education, yet integra^ted into the elemenrtary 
curriculum* A wide range of curriculum materials were shared with the 
elementairy teachers. 

The secondary curriculum specialist discussed materials and 
procedures for implementing career education at the secondary level. 
It was en5>hasi2ed to secondary staffs that career education is not a 
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rigidly defined progranj with a specific end point, but rather 
a process aiiaed at career decision making so students can choose 
and train for a career, and be free and prepared to choose again 
later in life* 

The counseling specialist worked on an individual or small 
group basis with the counselors from the participating schools* 

Traditionally, much of the guidance done in high schools has 
centered siround t;he college-bound student* Guidance counselors, 
in order to better serve students, need to have more expertise in 
the areas of occupational counseling, career preparation, and 
decision -making processes • 

Visitation Program 

An invitation was given to the administration of the host 
school for a selected group to visit the Career ITducation offices 
in Watertown for aix in-depth career education experience* The 
suggested makeup of a visiting team were teachers from both elementary 
and secondary areas who exhibited a strong interest in career education, 
and who woiild be innovators or opinion leaders in their schools; a 
guidance counselor; and an administrator* This method permitted the 
CE staff to work with people having a high level of interest in 
career education*. 



In-School Resources 

The in-school resources available for the guidance and counseling 
component consisted of a wide range of resources available .within the 
CE Project", both free materials from business and associations 
across the nation, aind commercial materials* The latter included 
such staples as the Occupational Outl'^ok Handbook and the College 
Handbook* In addition, a number of instruments, such as a post-high 
school oppbrtimities poster, a college curriculum poster, and a 
counselor's workbook have been developed* These are discussed under 
RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 



Out-of-School Resources 

The state's Vital Information for Education and Work (VIEW) program 
provided microfilm aperture cards covering occupations, apprenticeship 
post-high institutions, armed services, financial aids, and special 
needs for the mentally handicapped* Among the services offered by 
the State Employment Service are a statewide computerized job finding 
network and various resource publications* 

Various informationaLl tools for using the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) are available* The entire ERIC library 
is accessible through the University of South Dakota, and the project 
had some 200 ERIC titles pertaining to career education* 
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Information from other career education programs in the nation 
proved to be a valuable resourceo The State Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education provided resources and services in guidance 
and cotinselinge 

Each participating school determined its own placement priorities 
for exiting students baised on its needs 9 budget 9 and existing 
activities • Ihe guidance department was encoiiraged to act as the 
leader in this process* The goal weis total placement of sttidents 
in occupations f colleges or luiiversiti^s, or vocational-technical 
schools* Counselors were encouraged to review testing programs^ 
develop greater commimity involvement 9 and improve upon sources of 
occupationeuL information* The goal was for each student to be provided 
a series of comprehensive career development activities aimed at 
broadening relationships between the student 9 school and community* 
The intent 9 however , was not to structure a rigid placement models but 
for each school to develop a program suited to the needs of its people 
and resources • 



Other Procedures 

This project cooperated with state agencies and universities in 
condvicting week-long seminsors for counselors* These seminars served both 
an inservice and a pre-service function in career education* 

Follow-ip sessions were held with participating schools during 
the spring of 1975, after inservice sessions had been conrpleted with 
time allowed for the schools to begin implementation* This technique 
was found to be ^successful, and was continued and intensified during 
the third year« 
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D. RESULTS & ACCOMPLISroiENTS 



The Secretary of the Department of Education and Cultural Affairs 
and the heads of two of the Department's division, the State Superintendent 
and the Director of Vocational-Technical Education, were kept abreast of the 
activities of the project. These leaders in South Dakota education back 
the career education concept and cooperated in career education planning 
at all levels of education. 

The project staff accepted an invitation from the Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education at Pierre in December, 1973 to make an inservice 
career education presentation to the DESE staff. This opportunity was 
followed by other invitations for staff participation in programs and 
events, resulting in widespread recognition of the project and acceptance 
of career education concepts by educators. 

South Dakota colleges and universities expressed interest in career 
education at two levels: (1) implanting the career education concept 
during the teacher training phase, and (2) career planning with college 
students* 

Inservice workshops were conducted for the staffs of 104 school districts 
during the project. Most of these were individual in-school workshops; in a 
few cases, two or more schools met together for the session. 

This phase of the inservice program involved 4,646 teachers, counselors, 
and administrators. K-12 enrollment of the school systems totaled 61,835. 

Most of the schools where workshops were held sent a total of 350 staff 
members to Watertown for more in-depth inservice sessions. Typical compositon 
of a visiting group was an elementary and a secondary teacher delegate, a 
guidance counselor, and an administrator. There were 430 visitors to the 
progject offices over the three year period. 

Project members made followup visits to the participating schools to 
assess the progress of career education and to reinforce those staff members 
who were implementing career education into their portion of the school 
program. 

In addition to the involvement of the project staff with the participating 
schools, numerous other workshops were conducted by staff members by request of 
various schools, agencies," and individuals. 



Region VIII Workshop 

A Workshop involving personnel from projects in Region VIII was held at the 
Game Lodge in Custer State Park v/here project personnel from Colorado, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Utah exchanged views on career education 
techniques v/hile directors of projects shared common concerns under the leader- 
ship of LeRoy Swenson of the Denver office of USOE. 
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The project cooperated with the Lake Area Vocational-Technical School 
and the Mitchell Area Vocational-Technical School during the spring of 1976 
in planning the Tieog program workshops with area counselors. Counselors 
were made aware of the education materials available for their use, some of which 
were developed by project specialists and some' by other, career education 
authorities. 



W orking with Indian Schools 

Eagle Butte - Amotig Indian populated schools that were presented 
workshops were Eagle Butte, Brow Creek Reservation High School at Stephan, 
St.' Francis Indian School and Pine Ridge Indian Reservation schools. 

On August 18 and 23, 1975 Mr. Skoglund and Mrs. Dickson went to Eagle 
Butte to assist Dr. Ferguson in both a large and small workshop with teachers 
of Indian children. Aides were also included in the implementation efforts. 
A follow-up call was made by Mrs. Dickson on Spetember 23. 

Dr. Ferguson involved high school students in economics awareness and 
an experience in distributive education. 

Crow Creek Indian Reservation High School at Stephan - Mr. Anderson, and 
Mr. Skoglund held a workshop at the Crow Creek Indian Reservation high school 
at Stephan on August 28. 

St. Francis Indian School - September 25 and 26, Mr. Anderson and Mr<, 
Skpglund held a general overall workshop and Mrs. Dickson joined them in 
working with elementary teachers at St. Francis Indian School. 

Pine Ridge - Late in 1975 Mrs. Dickson went to the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation, invited there by Robert Halverson, federal programs officer, who 
set up a morning session with administrators, and a large afternoon workshop 
with Junior High School teachers. Senior High School teachers met with her 
in individual conference sessions in the following morning. The Elementary 
teachers and aids met in full session in the second afternoon. They were all 
apprised of ways to implement career education as well as of concepts and how 
Co work with them, field trips and how to handle them. Communication was somewhat 
of a barrier, and it required a great deal of skill and sensitivity to reach 
the audience with the ideas necessary for their understanding. 

Pierre Indian Learning Center - Another Indian . School contact was made 
with the Pierre Indian Learning Center through Miss Jane Hermann, career education 
person, who made a one-day visit to the office on Decf?mber 8th, 1975. She borrowed, 
many instructional materials and appeared to be very grateful for the use of 
them. She followed her visit with phone calls and letters, both requesting 
help and thanking the staff for assistance. 

Orientation Seminars 

At the beginning of the third year, in accorance with the Proposal for 
this project, schools which had not beed asked to participate during the first 
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two project years were invited to take part. These schools are geographically 
distributed in the state in the Rapid City, Aberdeen, and Sioux Falls areas. 
One-day orientation sessions were organized at these three locations au^lig 
the first week of August, and the superintendent or a delegate from each 
interested school was asked to attend. The project staff gave an overview 
of the career education concept and program at these sessions, and demonstrated 
to the participants how the project staff would work in and with their respective 
school systems. Invitations to participate in project activities for the 1975-76 
school year were again extended to the schools represented at the seminars, as 
well as to those schools which had indicated an interest in career education, 
buL were not represented. 



Workshop for Opinion Leaders 

Director Clayton Carlson conducted career education workshops for legislators 
and other opinion leaders in the state in Pierre early in 1976. These sessions 
where conducted with funds received in a grant by Mrs. Judy Olson, ''a member of 
the State Board of Education, from the Ford Foundation, and administered through 
George Washington University. The purpose of the grant was to disseminate career 
education information to opinion leaders throughout the state. 

The first meeting was held in Pierre on January 13 with 35 in attendance.^ 
Participants were state legislators who comprise the Education Committee; 
members of the State Boar^ii of Education; the Secretary of Education and Cultural 
Affairs; and the division heads from Higher Education, Vocational and Technical 
Education, and the Division of Elementary nd Secondary Education. The second 
meeting, held in Pierre March 22, was attended by representatives of business 
and industry. 

Objective A. Develop and implement an inservice program for 
counselors, on a state-wide basis, on occupational counseling 
to increase their ability to serve the needs of students. 

The guidance component of the South Dakota Career Education Project emphasized 
consultative assistance to school counselors and the development of career 
education materials for use in career counseling and guidance activities in the 
contact schools. 

The consultative assistance was in the form of direct contact with 
couns^ld^^ from the schools involved in the Career Education Project. Assisftance 
was giv^a in career guidance program development and the utilization of career 
inforraaitlon and decision-making materials in the total school guidance process. 

Through the guidance component a number of career materials were developed 
to assist the school counselor in personalizing the career development 
process according to individual student needs. Materials developed and 
implemented in many of the contact schools included the follo\>ring: 

1. Guidance Information Center - This resource was developed to assist 
small schools that are not able to set aside a room for a Guidance 
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Information Center. A model portable career laboratory' was built 
by students as a group industrial arts project for approximately 
$20. This lab was exhibited at career development workshops, and a blue- 
print and materials list was given to schools interested in building 
the lab. An additional incentive for the development of more 
extensive and relevant career guidance informational programs was 
the provision of $200 to each school for the purchase of career 
development materials to augment the guidance information center. 

Career Clusters and Job Families - The career cluster concept was 
adapted to South Dakota career guidance needs. Thirteen career 
clusters were identified. Each cluster was sub-divided into job 
families. 

Career Cluster Directories - South Dakota Career Education and Vital 
Information for Education and Work (VIEW) Project jointly produced 
two Cluster Directories, a student handbook and a counselor handbook. 
The directories contain jobs representative of each career cluster 
and job family* No attempt was made to cluster all careers. However, 
the occupations that are listed in the directory can serve as guides 
for careers not clustered, the Directories were designed to be used 
with the Cluster Interest Inventory, the VIEW Program, and the 
Educational Opportunities Poster. The directories were distributed 
to all South Dakota school counselors at no charge. 

Clus ter Int eres t Inventory - A locally designed interest inventory 
was devised to assist students in their investigation of the world 
of work. The inventory directs the students to indicate likes or 
dislikes of jobs representative of each cluster and each job family. 
The inventory also assists students in exploring their interest in 
hobbies, sports and school subjects. The inventory is designed to narrow 
the over 30,000 career possibilities into two or three high interest 
clusters for the student to explore in depth e 

Career Clusters and the VIEW Program - The counseling specialist 
worked with the Vital Information for Education and VTork Project to 
implement changes in the format of the VIEW deck. The deck has been 
clustered and is now useful as an exploratory tool* 

Educational Opportunities Poster - An educational opportunities poster 
was developed containing the offerings of public and private colleges 
and universities in South Dakota. The poster is designed to help students 
find the institutions that offer programs in their high interest cliistiBris^^ 
The posters were distributed at no charge to South Dakota counselors. 

After Hi^h School T^Jhat? PbsHer - This poster was designed to give 
students sources of information on career opportunities. The poster 
was designed as an awareness tool to familiarize Jjtudents with the less 
publicized career paths. Information on the career paths includes sources 
of additional information, cost or pay, length of training, type of 
training, positions available, requirements, and additional information. 
The poster was distributed to all South Dakota counselors. 
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C ounselor's Workbook - The counseling specialist. In conjunction with 
the Pupil Personn<il Services Division of the Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education and South Dakota State University, developed 
a counselor':, workbook to assist the counselor In developing a well- 
balanced guidance program based on the South Dakpta accountability 
model and a corresponjjlng needs assessment instrument. The Counselor's 
Workbook contains objectives and suggested activities for 16 student 
needs areas including career awareness, career exploration, career 
planning, and career placement. The workbook is made available on 
a yearly basis through the South Dakota Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. 

Financial Aid Directory - To assist students in planning career 
paths, a financial aids directory was developed as a joint project 
with the Youth Services System and the South Dakota Association of 
Student Financial Aid Administrators. The directory, entitled Doila-s 
and Sense, contains information on Federal and State Aid Programs, 
.and general financial aid background. 

Student Guidance Survey - This Instrument determines the needs of 
students in the areas of guidance, counseling, and placement. It 
was developed by the counseling specialist in cooperiition with the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education. 

Job Char acteristics Worksheet - Developed for use with the Occupational 
■Outlook Handbook. . ' 

Job Characteristics Inventory - Utilizes the format of the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, and designed for use in conjunction with the Handbook 
and other resources . 
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Summer Seminars 



Two Suimer Seminars in Counseling^ Guidance and Placem^t were 
sponsored by the South DsJcota Career Education Project o The seminaors 
were held at Caiaji Lakodia, Madison, South Dakota from June 3 to June 7, 
1974 and at Cheyenne Crossing, Lead, South Dakota from July 29 to 
August. 2, 1974p The seminars were jointly sponsored by South Dakota 
State University, the South Dakota Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, and the South Dakota Department of Vocational -Technical 
Education o 

* The seminars combined the presentation of information on a wide 
variety of career development, life/career planning^ and resource 
development and utilization programs with counselor work sessions devoted 
to the development of guidance, counseling and placement programs according 
to a student needs assessment model and a counselor program development 
workbook o 

Wbrkshops components included the following speakers, discussions, 
and activities: 

1« A Iceynote presentation on life/career guidance by Dr. Norman 
Cysbers at the Camp Laikodia Seminar and by Dro Earl MDore at 
the Cheyenne Crossing Seminar* Both speakers are prominent 
counselor educators at the Itaiversity of Missouri* 

2« A discussion of a proposed youth services guide was discussed 
at the workshop by the Division of Elementary aind Secondary 
Education's Youth Development/Delinquency Prevention staff o 



3m A comprijiensive presentation of the services and programs 
of the South Dakota Career Education Project « Two xmique 
counseling aids developed by the Career Education st^f 
were esqplalned during this session. These aids were the 
Decisions for Living booklet and the Career Cluster Inventory o 

4« A special presentation of a life/career planning model 
which incorporated creative Job seeking skills and career 
developm^t processes. 

5. A mini -post high school opportunities workshop was held to 
famlliajcige seminar participants with a number of student career 
choice possibilities o Representatives from the Armed Services, 
Federal Civil Service, the State Bureau of Personnel, and 

the Bureau of i^renticeship and Training were present for 
a discussion of the services of these agencies. 

6. Explanations of the development of community resource utilization, 
:md the use of the South Dakota Vital Information for Education 
and Work (VIEW) program materials. 

7 m A discussion of recent changes in financial aids programs was 
presented. The Financial Aids Directory was distributed^ 



8. A presentation was given on the E3q>loring Careers Scouting 
Q Program* 
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9o The South Dakota Eioployment Service and the South Dakota 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation presented information 
on student related progreoas* 

lOo A demonstrat5.on of the Occupational Formboard, a device 
for career exploration, was presentedo 

11 o A presentation and discussion was held on designing a student 
centered guidance program based on student needs assessment 
datae 

12 0 Individual and small group program development activities were 

conducted to assist each counselor in re-assessing and developing 
a guidance program for her/his local school p 

13 • A presentation of the South Dakota Counselor's Wbrkbook was 
made# The handbook was utilized in assisting the counselors 
in the development of program objectives and activities ba^ed 
on student needs • 

Overall workshop evaluation ratings wr^re very positive* On a 
rating scale of a highest possible evaluation of 5, the Camp Lakodia 
seminao: received a mean rating of 4*86 as to its importance and 4o65 
in its effectiveness • The Qieyenne Crossing seminar was rated 4o78 in 
importance and 4o68 in effectiveness e 

The four open-ended questions of the evaluation instrument were 
subjected to a content analysis e This analysis identified insights and 
ideas that could be applied from the workshop, additional inservice 
needs of the school counselors 5 suggestions for further assistance 
through the South Dakota Career Educa'cion Project, and recommendations 
concerning the seminao: o 

Additional Inservice Needs 

Suggestions by the workshop participants in response to the question, 
'Vsing the student need areas of the South Dakota Counselor's Workbook 
as a guide, indicate specific inservice needs that would be helpful in 
assisting you to further develop your coxnpetencies and program needs," 
included a number of specific inservice educational needs e 

Three inservice suggestions received the most attention by the 
participants e The first suggestion was that a yearly workshop, similar 
to the one being evaluated, be offered© The counselors indicated that 
there was a need to share ideas, concerns and program needso They felt 
that a yearly exposure to the needs assessment and program development 
process would assist immeasurably in th^j improvement of school guidance 
programs* The second inservice suggestion vjas a desire for career 
counseling aids and informationo The third inservice need was for the 
development of increased skills in group counseling processes and 
activities includdLng smauLl group activities, values clarification, and 
awareness activities* 

Other sugigestions for inservice educational programs included: 
human sexuality workshops, community resource utilization, self-concept 
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development, reaching the non-motivated student, crisis counseling 
techniques and financial aids. 

Assistance from South Dakota Career Education 

The following is a list of specific suggestions by the seminar 
participants of ways that the South Dakota Career Education Project could 
assist school counselors: 

1. Continual updating and dissemination of information* 

2. Consultative assistance to local schools and counselors. 

3. Publish a list of materials being used and programs in practice. 

4. Development and sponsorship of workshops. 

5. Listing of resource people for areas of the state. 

6. Presenting workshops for school administrators. 

7. Presenting in-school workshops for teaching staff. 

Ef:ised on the data collected, the following conclusions and 

recor/viiitenLdations were made: 

1« The seminars were extremely well-received by the participants. 
The high ratings of the seminar components and the enthusiasm 
demonstrated by the participants to apply the seminar results 
to their local schools indicated that the seminar was very 
successful in meeting the needs of the participants. 

2. The needs assessment approach to guidance program development 
was effective in stimulating the participants to reassess 
and develop guidance i^rograins that ate unique to the local 
student needs. The Counselor's Workbook , in conjunction with the 
Decisions for Living and the Career Cluster Inventory and Directory , 
proved to be valuable, concrete tools for program development. 

3. Due to the acceptance and usefulness of the seminar as assessed 
by the participants, careful consideration should be given to 
the implementation of a follow-up seminar for school counselors. 
Repreatedly, counselors requested that a yearly seminar be established 
to keep abreast of developing program and inservice needs. 

Needs of Students. Counselors 

An analysis of student needs in grades 9 and 11 indicates many needs 
in the areas of career guidance, counseling, and placement. The samples consisted 
of 1088 9th grade and 1204 11th grade students. Table I gives the mean for the 
16 subscales kor the 9th grade sample. Fifteen of the 16 subscales were 
classified as Indicating a itodarate need. One subscale, understanding the 
guidance program, was class! 'led as a weak need. 
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Table I . 

ANALYSIS OF STUDRhrr MiEOS (1973-1974^ 



t 



Strength of Need 


Student Need 
(9th Grade) 


Hcan 


Rang a 


3.107 


Moderate 


Making post high school plans 


3.161 


Modaratc 


Assessing self 


3.154 


Ms derate 


Making decisions 


3.14D 


Hade rate 


Finding Jobs and careers 


3.124 


H^dorato 


Developing career awareness 


3.040 


H3Uerat« 


Developing rc!>>ponsibility for self 


3.D19 


Moderate 


Planning careitrs 


2.9as 


Mddcrate 


Understanding and Accepting self 


2.056 


Moderate 


Relating to others 


2.833 


Moderate 


Uiderstanding others 


2.806 


Moderate 


Being understood by others 


2.76D 


M3 derate 


Uiderstanding sexual identity 


2.705 


Moderate 


Selecting courses & making educational plans 


2.662 


Moderate 


Exploring careers 


2.629 


Moderate 


Clarifying values 


2.179 


Weak 


Understanding the guidance program 



Table II 

ANALYSIS OF snroern' nci-ds (1973-1974) 



Striraath of Need 


Student Need 






Mean 


Range 


(11th Grade) 


3.303 


Strong 


>tiking post high school plans 


3.175 


Moderate 


Finding Jobs and careers 


3.159 


Moderate 


Planning careers 


3.141 


Msdarato 


Developing career ^rtarenexs 


3.137 


Moderate 


Making decisions 


3.119 


Moderate 


Developing responsibility for self 


3.098 


Moderate 


Assessing S(>lf 


3.084 


Moderate 


Deploring cirsvrs 


3.055 


Moderate 


Understanding others 


3. 045 


Moderate, 


Understanding and accepting self 


2.840 


Moderate 


Being understood by others 


2.R09 


Moderate 


Selecting courses and making educational plans 


2.746 


Moderate 


Relating to others 


2.672 


Moderate 


Understanding sexual identity 


2.63C 


^. Holder ate 


Clarifying values 


2.231 ^ 


Weak 


I>Ro«rr5tanding the guidance program 



i Tabic III 

ANALYSIS OF COUNSELOR NEB>S (1975) 



Strength of Need 


Counselor Need for 
Inservice Training 


Mean' 


Kange 


2 .9 S3 


Moderate 


Developing career awareness 


2.814 


Moderate 


Relating to others 


2.782 


Moderate 


Making decisions 


2.767 


Moderate 


Finding jobs and careers 


2.741 


Moderate 


Clarifying values 


2.733 


Moderate 


Uiderstanding others .^^vlIsa 


2.723 


Moderate 


Assessing self ' ^ 


2.682 


Moderate 


Bsqplnring careers 


2.593 


Moderate 


Being understood by others 


2.560 


Moderate 


Developing responsibility for self 


2.476 


Weak 


Ukiderstanding and accepting self 


2.422 


weak 


Planning careers 


2.395 


Weak 


Making post high school plans 


2.383 


Ueak 


Utderstanding -the guidance program 


2.267 


Weak 


Understanding sexual identity . 


2.347 




Selecting courses h making educational plans 
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Table II lists the 16 subscale means for the 11th grade sample. 
One subscale, making post high school plans, was cli^ssified as a strong 
need and one other subscale, understanding the guidance program, v/as classified 
as a weak need. The other 14 subscales were classified as moderate 
needs for the 11th grade. 

For both samples the career development areas were generally among 
the top needs. Making post high school plans was the highest need for both 
gro*aps. Developing career awareness and finding jobs and careers were among the 
top five student needs. Planning careers was ranked seventh for 9th grade 
and third for 11th grade. It should be noted that since there is little 
difference between any of the means, considerable caution should be 
exercised in priortizing needs. 

Another state-wide study was conducted to determine counselor inservice 
need in the 16 student need areas. Information for this study was compiled 
in 1975 from 90 counselors who responded to an inservice questionnaire. Table 
III presents the strength of the counselor's needs. Ten of the 16 subscale 
means were classified as moderate inservice needs and six were classified 
as weak inservice needs. 

Correlations were compiled between counselor inservice need and 9th 
grade need, and counselor inservice need and 11th grade need. The correlation 
between counselor inservice need and 9th grade was +.36, while for the 11th 
grade it was +.31» 

SDCE cooperated with the Vital Information for Education and Work (VIEW) 
project to change the format for the VIEW microfiche deck. The deck is now 
in a 13-cluster format and is an informational as well as an exploratory system. 
All public high schools in the state have the VIEW software and reader. 

Objective B. Develop a program to integrate occupational Information 
and career awareness into the K-6 curriculum of all participating 
schools . 

At the inservics presentations, the elementary curriculum specialist 
gave basic career uducation philosophy and curriculum assistance to help 
facilitate integrating career education into the existing curriculum. Teachers 
visiting the project site received an individualized career education experience 
through exposure to exemplary lessons and to career education practitioners 
in the classrooms. The visitors examined curriculum guides and reviewed 
other available career education materials. 

A set of elementary awareness curriculum guides was left with the 
participating school, along with material outlining the eight areas of 
awareness in career education. Other materials supporting the career education 
concept and demonstrating its implementation were also given to the schools. 
The project staff found it essential to place materials in the hands of teachers 
implementing career education in their classes to asist and reinforce their 
efforts. A continued flow of materials to these teachers was vital, since 
the CE staff had but a limited number of contacts with them. 
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Materials explained and distributed at these one-day workshops 
Included : 

1. Elementary Awareness Guides which had been produced and field 
tested by Watertovm teachers In the Career Deyelopment Project. 

2. Goal Statements based upon the Elementary Awareness Guides , 
These outline a scope and sequence for career education » 

3. C areer Explorations > Designs for Field Trip Reporting , 

4. Shopper's Flyer for Elementary School Career Education Curriculum 
Materials , 

5. K-6 Self Awareness and World of Work Language Arts lessons for 
Instructional use by teachers immediately after the workshops,, 

6. Written definitions of career education. 



7, Strategies for utilizing career education in classroom situations. 

At first year workshops, evaluation forms were completed by the participants 
and were made available to the evaluation team. Information from these evaluation 
forms and from the workshop teams indicated that the instruction and materials 
were well received. As one might expect, there seemed to be a close 
relationship between those who believed career education to be more than a 
"passing fad" and those who gave high ratings to the workshops. Many comments 
indicating pleasure and value in the workshops were evident on the evalxiation 
forms. Typical expressions were, "I gained many new ideas and it refreshed my 
outlook on education" and, "T*m very glad I came". Questions pertaining to 
content, organization, and time of these Inservlce workshops were generally 
checked as "adequate" or "very adequate" • 

During April of the first project year. "Elementary Teacher Survey" 
sheets were mailed to the school contact persons. Instructions were to have 
these completed by five or ten teachers, depending upon school size. This 
random sample survey was then returned to the career education office where 
they were made available to the evaluation team. 

Since there was no base from which one may make comparisons, the value 
of this survey was more in the idea that it was a follow-up for those who had 
already attended a workshop. 

The survey was slanted toiward many of the concepts of career education. 
In general, the person who favors career education should respond with "agree" or 
"strongly agree". An analysis of the eighty-five "Elementary Teacher Survey" 
sheets indicated the following: 

(1) 54,6% respondied by "agree" 

(2) 33,3% responded by "strongly agree". In other words, 87.?% were 
I positive toward these career education concepts. 

(3) 8.2% responded aS "undecided". 

(4) 3.9% disagreed with an insignificant three out of a possible 
1700 indicating "strong disagreement". 
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The respondents indicated unanimous agreement with the concept that 
a teacher should assist students in developing the ability to get along with 
people. Like treatment was indicated for the concept that students should 
learn the value of work through their entire educational experiences . Some 
of the areas of disagreement with the percentage of those disagreeing or 
undecided are included in the following: 

(1) 29% questioned financing career education from local school 
budgets. 

(2) 22% were opposed to the concept that teachers should have work 
related experiences to increase teacher understanding of other 
vocations . 

(3) 29% did not feel that teaching responsibilities should increase 
due to the emphasis of career education in the schools. 

(4) 35% felt that those in career education oriented programs might not 
do as well on standardized tests as students in regular classes. 

Forty percent of the respondents indicated that career education is 
basically another term quite similar in meaning to vocational education. 
An analysis of the attitude concepts checked by those who equated career 
education with vocational education did not indicate that this misconception 
reflected upon their attitudes toward career education. 

The counselors and administrators at the outset of the project attended 
one-half day of which teachers geared to major goal statements that reflected some 
of the significant lessons in the Elementary Awareness Guides. 

The guides, developed by the curriculum speicalist, contain a series 
of occupational reference materials planned, written, and taught by Water tovm 
area teachers. 

They contain extensive information about the world of work. Knowledge 
which teachers lack due to the newness of career education is contained in the 
series . 

After exposing counselors and administrators to demonstration lessons, 
the groups personnel sent to the project for briefing often requested to 
attend the school and demonstrated considerable interest in securing a set of guides 
for their school as well as a Goal Statement Chart. 

As a follow-up to the demonstration school visit, teacherc: viewed 
curriculum materials and audio visual aids, and were taught the use of a 
curriculum form which assists them in integrating their ovm curriculum through 
strategies geared to teach specific awareness, concepts, and generalizations. 
One of the teacher's o^^n lessons was then produced with that curriculum form as 
a basis* 
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since many more guides than the one set with which they were provided 
were often requested by teachers, and the project funds for its reproduction 
were limited, they could be ordered from the ERIC system. The guides were also 
being incorporated on microfilm into the South Dakota VIEW Program, 

Primary and intermediate demonstration lessons, and conferences 
with elementary teachers and principals, were arranged for the groups selected 
by their schools for a day of intensive career education inservice at Watertown. 
The KcKinley Elementary School in Watertown served as a demonstration site. 
An example of a special activity arranged for visiting groups was a careers 
m government lesson in McKinley^s sixth grade. The lesson began with a student 
being served papers by the county sheriff for a hypothetical offense, moved 
to 'trial'' before the circuit court judge in the Codington County Courthouse, 
and culminated in a tour of the courthouse offices, noting the various careers 
and duties of the employees. 

An expansion of the Vital Information for Education and Work (VIEW) 
program was introduced to the ?chools by Mrs. Dickson, elementary curriculum 
specialist, in workshops at four locations each fall, Mrs, Dickson wrote the 
curriculum techniques for the program. Workshop participants were told how 
the elementary VIEW program could be integrated into the existing curriculum 
and serve as a primary basis of occupational information. 

The elementary VIEW materials made available to the schools consisted 
of a coordinator's directory, a student directory, microfiche aperture 
cards, and posters. 



Other K-6 Activities 

Other activities of the elementary curriculum specialist, relative to 
developing Objective B > included the following: 

. Assigned occupational clusters to grade levels. Clusters were 
coordinated with a goal statement chart. Instructional objectives 
are being designed for each goal statement. 

, Completed planning of guide to show teachers how to structure lessons 
for career education, 

. Compiled book. You and the World of Math . Original lessons were 
designed and tested in Watertown Junior High School. They are 
experience-based and oriented to the world <jf work. The purpose 
of the math packets contained in the book is to demonstrate the 
relevancy of mathematics to everyday transactions of the interdependent 
citizen. 

, Developed sample Indian career-oriented lessons, 

, Developed a life science living museum year-long plan, in 

cooperation with the Hazel School, as an example of How a course 
offering can be analyzed and developed into an active experience 
involving all students. 
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. Designed a series of posters to use with teachers. Series 
A demonstrated experience based career education education 
in the upper intermediate and junior high 5 with a photo example 
for each cluster used in South Dakota- Series B is a photo 
essay of children in activities which answer the question, TThat 
Can We Do — In Reading, In Math, In Scoial Studies, In Science. 
The subjects of Series C are South Dakota's Career Doll Lady, and 
A Senator (Humphrey) Grows Up in South Dakota. Series D is on 
the Handy Dandy Candy Company, a business enterprise of students 
in the Hazel School. 

. Set up demonstration lessons for a state principals convention 

showing how career education can be integrated into the curriculum. 

. Updated Shopper's Flyer for Elementary School Career Education 
Curriculum Materials. 

Arranged a research study of career teaching effectiveness for a 
teacher from the Avon School System, using the Occupational 
Information Survey for Elementary Career Education Pupils test. 



Curriculum Developed and Revised 

The elementary curricultun specialist wrote A Workbook Toward Career 
Education Implementation , for administrators. 

A revised goal statement chart contains clusters and sample occupational 
information, so that at least two lessons in the K-6 scope and sequence were 
representative of each of the 13 South Dakota clusters of occupations. . 

She organized, compiled, rewrote and supplied occupational information and 
arranged for printing You and the Work Workd of Math , packets of mathematics 
with career orientation for junior high. 

The elementary curriculum specialist wrote Career Orientation for Junior 
High Grammar Course of Study , Using f Course of Study of pure grammar, the 
teachers will be able to evaluate its effectiveness with career orientation 
pupil tasks as suggested. 



Miscellaneous K-6 Printed Materials Produced 

. Revised Shopper Flyer 

. Addendum to Shopper Flyer 

. Revised and Printed "Career Explorations: Designs for Field Trip 
Reporting " 

. Revised and Printed Awareness Packets 

. Revised Curriculum Paradigms 

. Devised Curriculum Packets for VIEW Workshops 
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Objective C, Implement a program of occupational Information , 
orientation^ and exploration for secondary students (7-9) to 
increase their knowledge of the world of work, to facilitate 
their exposure to unfamiliar occupations > and to increase their 
participation in hands-on exploratory experiences . 

Objective D, Procedures will be implemented in each participating 
secondary school (10-14) to Insure the maximum availability to 
students of job observation, work experience, and cooperative 
education experiences . 

The means used in meeting both of these objectives is outlined here, 
since the secondary curriculum spectalist geared his portion of the inservice 
sessions to the school staffs in grades 7-12. There is an overlap with some of 
the developments and activities discussed under Objective A , particularly in 
the areas of occupational information and exploration. 

The major thrust in the secondary curriculum portion of the program 
was as follows: 

, Identification and review of outstanding curriculum materials 
that have been developed nation-v/ide. The primary purpose of 
this approach has been to avoid duplication of effort in 
developing materials, and to make the best of the materials 
available to South Dakota schools. Many of these materials 
have been displayed at the inservice workshops, A comprehensive 
bibliography has been developed, 

. Conducting the 7-12 portions of the workshops, where teachers 
are presented the concepts of career education, methods of 
implementation, and where to locate additional information, 

. Conducting the secondary portion of the return visit sessions 
with interested teachers. 

. Developing mini-ideas for use in math, science, English, and social 
studies. Hand-on activities were emphasized. 

• Establishing a school loan service for a series of 13-15 minute 16mm 
career education films provided this office by the Department of 
Defense. These films explore various career clusters, and suggest 
alternatives for entering an area of employment, 

. Establishing a curriculum guide loan service. 

. The CE Project made $200 available to each participating school for • 
the purchase of material. Many of the materials purchased were 
identified in the materials displayed in the workshops by the 
secondary curriculum specialist, 

. Evaluation of Decisions for Living books, which were provided to 
schools requesting them for their students. Distribution of this 
book during the project totaled more than 8500 copies. The results of 
this evaluation follow. 
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Decisions For Living Evaluation 



As an evaluation tool for Decisions for Living , questionnaires x/ere 
sent to 47 schools which received copies of Declritlons for Living during the 
1974-75 school year. Twenty-eight of the questionnaires were returned. 

The questionnaire contained 28 items to bet evaluated. Educators 
were asked to rate each item for usefulness on a scale of one to fivp with 
one being ''not useful" to five being "very useful." The results 
in up-dating and refining Decisions for Living . 

In addition to the 28 items scored ^ n section scores are reported. 
The sections are Personal Information, Individual Values, Finding a Job, 
Letter of Application, The Application Form, Preparing a Resume, The Job 
Interview, Handling the Job, Career Planning Information for Juniors and Seniors 
Insurance, Taxes and Financial, and Local Government. 

For each section space was provided for comments or suggestions. The 
final section requested information on how Decisions for Living was being used 
in representative school systems. 

The following guidelines were established to indicate usefulness. 

. 1.00 - 2.33 = not useful ^ 
2.34 - 3.66 » moderately useful '-^ 
3.67 - 5.00 » very useful 



SAMPLE MEANS OF QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



MEAN ITEM ■ 

4.78 Where to look in the courthouse 

4.73 Job interviews 

4.73 Writing the letter 

4.71 Follow-up letter 

4.70 Example of a resume 

4.68 Writing the resume 

4.68 Taxes and financial 

4.65 Completing an application 

4.52 The envelope 

4.50 Exampl':^ of an application form 

4.47 What f:o do ovi the job 

4.47 Body of letter 

4.40 Getting a raise or promotion 

4.40 How to leave a job 

4.38 Insurance 

4.35 Vio^r to •'etermlne take-home pay 

4.35 Balancing a monthly budget 

4*33 Legal and comsumer terms 

4.30 TiThere to look for work 

4.22 T^at to expect on the job 

4.22 Looking at what^s Important 

4.20 Graduation requirements plan and course selection guide 

4.16 Charting your post-graduation plans 
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4.15 Information of Interest to juniors 

4.00 Personal data file 

4.00 Recording Information 

3.80 Test record 

3. '5 Homeroom observation 

Findings Indicate 27 Items very useful and one Item, homeroom 

ovservatlon, moderately useful. 



SAMPLE MEANS OF QUESTIONNAIRE CATEGORIES 



SECTION MEAN 

I Personal Information 4.00 

1 1 Individual Values 3.92. 

Ill Finding a J[ob. . • 4.30 

IV Letter of Application 4.57 

V The Application Form 4.57 

VI Preparing a Resume 4.69 

VII The Job Interview 4.72 

VIII Handling the Job 4.36 

IX Career Planning Information for 

Juniors and Seniors 4.16 

X Insurance, Taxes and Financial 4.52 

XI Local Government 4.56 



The overall mean of the 11 sections is 4.37 indicating very useful. 



The career education objectives for secondary schools were.: (1) conducting 
a program of Inservice training for teachers and administrators; (2) developing 
and assembling materials? which contribute to career orientation and career 
exploration in the junior high school: (3) developing and assembling materials 
that would assist the students to increase their self-awareness, to gain a 
favorable attitude toward work, and to develop and practice appropriate career 
decision-making skills; and (4) stressing the importance of job preparation 
in grades 10-14 with emphasis on work experience and constructive educational 
opportunities. 

Objective I: Inservice Training 

Inservice workshops had two major thrusts: to explain basic concepts 
of career education and to concentrate upon the task of implementing career 
education in the established curriculvon. 

At the junior high level, three elements were emphasized: (1) career 
exploration, (2) mastery of skills as a precondition to any career, and (3) by the 
ninth grade students will begin instruction in reasoned career choice. 
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At the senior high level (grade 10-12) , emphasis was on (1) developing 
skills necessary for the tenative career path, (2) continued exploration and 
(3) a combination of career preparation for a very tentative career path and 
career exploration. 

A secondary teacher survey was distributed to a sample of 78 teachers 
in order to determine present attitudes to career-related aspects. This 
provided an opportunity to note present attitudes. 

Also, a sample c£ 4 first year career education workshops were evaluated 
as to general teacher attitudes toward career education an an evaluation of the 
workshop. 

The results indicated that there was a very strong interest in career 
education, and they believe it should receive a much stronger emphasis. It 
also pointed out lack of experience and training for implementing a career 
education curriculinn in local schools. 

The workshops received a highly favorable evaluation. 

During the course of the first year, a change was made in the format of 
conducting the workshops. Instead of dealing with in-depth presentations to 
all teachers, overviews were given to all, and in-depth presentations were 
given to a lesser number of teachers and administrators who indicated a 
great interest. It appears that the latter method is much more effective. 

Objective II: Career Orientation and Career Exploration in Junior High 

This objective was met by developing career exploration curriculum 
materials in certain areas and distributing them to the project schools, and 
by emphasizing the importance of career exploration to the teachers and 
administrators at workshops. 

Guides were produced in the areas of Music, Health, American History, 
and Language Arts. These materials were evaluated as a .group by a new instrument 
called *^Assessment of Career Education Materials." 

Although career materials were not developed in some subject areas, information 
was provided about the acquisition of career education materials from other 
sources. All of the participating schools were made aware of these materials 
and how they might be obtained. Although these materials are of varying quality, 
they served to provide the teacher with a great number of career exploration 
possibilities. 

Each school was provided with A Very Selective Annotated Career Education 
Bibliography , this document served as a basic reference document which could 
be used as a further reference document and also to serve as an aid to purchase 
career education materials from the $200 each school received from the project for 
this purpose. The bibliography is devided into five sections: (1) basic 
literature on career education, (2) caireer education bibliographies, (3) printed 
currculum materials, (4) audio-visual software, and (5) simulation and instructional 
games . 

■ * 
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Objective III: Career Decision Making Skills 

The objective was not to have students choose their career In junior high 
but to have the students realize that they arrive at a career choice as a result 
of a reasoned effort. It also attempts to help students gain an awareness of 
the beginning competency skills and procedures which can contribute to intelligent 
decision making. 



Objective IV: Emphasizing the Importance of Job Preparation in Grades 10-14 

Grade levels 10-14 received the -least emphasis during the first year 
of the Career Education Project. This was because of deliberate choice because 
it was reasoned that the most critical — and least deve: ^ped — area in secondary 
curriculum was grades 7 through 9. Efforts were made lo make secondary 
teachers and administrators aware of career possibilities. 

Emphasis was placed on the value of the Multi-District Vocational 
Career Center, particularly in rural areas. 

htany of the curriculum and instructional materials cited in the 
secondary school career education bibliography are designed specifically 
for grades 10, 11, and 12. 



Objective E. School administrators, guidance counselors, and 
teachers wjll develop a commitment to provide adequate placement 
services for all students, and each participating school will 
construct a program to accomplish this end . 

The components for a model of placement activities were furnished to 
each participating school in the following format: 

"Decisions for Living " books. This guide for personal planning was 
furnished in quantity to schools requesting them for individual student use. 
All involved school districts received at least enough copies for teacher use, and 
some schools havt: duplicated their own. It is designed to help tie school work 
together and relate it to life. It also contains basic information needed for 
day-to-day living. The manual deals with recording and using personal information, 
exploring individual values, looking for work, writing application letters and 
completing application forms, preparing resumes, job interviews, handling tRe 
job, insurance, taxes, and financial, local government and career planning 
information for juniors and seniors. The evaluation of this manual in this 
section gives some insight into its use and usefulness. 

Vital Information for Educatiim and Work (Vim) . Conducted by the Division of 
Vocational-Technical Education, VIW mrkes job information available to 
elementary and secondary school students: on microfiche in a 13-cluster format. 
This format enables students to explore careers in their high interest areas. 
All secondary schools have complete VIEW decks and a reader. The elementary 
VIE^^ is available to elementary schools. 
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Career Clusters and Job Families , The cluster format introduced 
to South Dakota schools helps students study'^the thousands of career 
options open to them. This format establishes an orderly classification 
system based on the similarity of 13 work environments. Each cluster is 
sub-divided into job families, each family consisting of hundreds of 
specific occupations requiring varying amounts of preparation. In most 
clusters students will find a: few jobs that require less than a high school 
education and some which require seven or more years of post-secondary 
preparation. 

Career Cluster Directories . This project wcrked with VIH^ to produce 
two cluster directories: a student handbook and a counselor handbook. The 
counselor handbook contains background information and a directory. The 
directory names jobs representative of each career cluster and job family. Each 
job is identified by its D.O.T. number and title. Careers in the VIEW 
deck are also identified. The directories can be used with the Cluster Interst 
Inventory, the VIEW deckj and the Educational Opportunities Poster. All 
counselors have these handbooks. 

Cluster Interest Inventory . This four-page instrument directs the 
students to indicate a like or dislike of jobs representative of each cluster 
and each job family. It also helps students explore their interest in hobbies, 
sports, and school subjects. The CII is designed to narrow the 30,000 career 
possibilities into two or three high interest clusters for in-depth 
exploration. 

Counselor's Workbook . This manual, dicussed earlier, helps the 
counselor build a well-rounded guidance program based on the South Dakota 
accountability model and a corresponding needs assessment instrument. This 
format enables the counselor to record needs assessment data, and develop 
activities and procedures to determine criteria for evaluation. The 
workbook contains objectives and suggested activities for 16 student need areas 
including career awareness, career exploration, career planning, and career 
placement. 

Educational Opportunities Poster . To expose students to educational 
opportunities at the college and university level, this poster was developed 
in cooperation with the Division of Elementary and Secondary Education. It 
lists the offerings of public and private colleges and universities in South 
Dakota. These offerings include one and two year career programs, majors and 
minors, associate degrees, masters degrees, and doctoral programs. The 
poster helps students locate institutions that offer programs in their high 
interest areas. It is designed for use with the Vocational Programs Directory 
distributed by Vocational-Technical Education. 

After High School What? This poster serves as an awareness tool 
for the less publicized career paths. It gives basic information, and directs 
students to other sources of information. It gives information on direct 
employment and on-the-job training. Federal Civil Service opportunities, vocational- 
technical training, State Merit Council opportunities, apprenticeships, 
college training, and the armed services. Information on these career paths 
includes sources of additional information, cost or pay, length of training, 
type of training, positions available, and requirements. 
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Financial Aid Directory . This directory helps counselors and 
students plan career paths. It Is a joint project of this project, the South 
Dakota Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators, and Youth Services. 
Called ^'Dollars and Sense," its contains financial and institution information. 
It is included in the VIEW deck. 

SuTTtmer Workshops for Counselors . Counselors and graduate students 
in counselor training attending these week-long summer sessions worked with the 
various instruments discussed here. Through the use of these Inetruments, 
the input of counselor educators, and the development and exchange of ideas, 
they are encouraged to develop a systems approach to placement that will 
result in placement of all students. 

Since each school system is encouraged to develop its own placement 
model, adapting the instruments and assistance provided by this project to 
meet the needs of their own situation, it is difficult to pinpoint the extent 
of community involvement of each school. The use of coiisaunity resources by some 
of the schools is extensive while others make only limited use of the business, 
industry and public resources available within their communities. The following 
three are cited as resources readily available to all and used by many schools. 
These are examples, and not an exhaustive list. 

South Dakota Job Service . This state employment agency cooperates 
with the project and with the schools through its administration of. the GATB 
test, employment counseling, and the Job Bank. 

Bureau. of Apprenticeship and Training . This Federal agency cooperates 
with this project and with schools requesting its services, which are made 
known to school counselors. 

Armed Services . This project and many of the participating schools 
recognize the armed services as a viable career option, and receives the 
cooperation of the various braches in extending career information to high school 
juniors and seniors. 

Because of the divergent needs and circumstances of each school system, 
a guidance model per se was not handed them. Each school combines and uses the 
components available to them in a different way. An eighth grade class at 
Parkston, for example, undertook an extensive written and photographic survey 
of local occupational opportunities. Bonesteel has developed a released-time 
work program for juniors, after the cooperation of teacl:ers and employers was 
secured. 

All of these instruments and services were made available to the 
vocational-technical schools in the state to assist In the placement of students 
in grades 13 and 14. Extensive inservice work was done with the counselor in 
the Lake Area Vocational-Technical Institute at Watertown. The counselor from 
the Black Hills Area Vocational-Technical^ School at Rapid City attended a 
one week counselor workshop, and contacts were made with the counselors in the 
vocational-technical schools at Mitchell and Sioux Falls. 

It was the philosophy of this project that placement is not confined 
to the counseling and guidance office, but is ingrained in the total school 
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prograxQ from klndergarent through high school. An understanding 
of the relevance of school to employment broadens as students move through 
the grades and identify their interests as their self -awareness and awareness 
of tha world of work develop. Involvement of the students with the community 
and the community with the school is vital in this process. 

Each school, however, was encouraged to determine its priorities 
in placement based on its needs, existing curriculum and activities, and 
budget. The guidance counselor was encouraged to serve as a catalyst in this 
process. 

Pis s emina t i on 

Production of a career education newsletter called Viewpoint was begun 
in January, 1974 and four issues were produced during the year. Tlie newsletter 
vas published cooperatively with the Vital Information for Education and Wcrk 
(VIEW) project at the University of South Dakota at Springfield. The newsletter 
was distributed to a mailing list of some 1100 educators in South Dakota and 
in other states, and proved to be a valuable means of disseminating 
current career education information. 

Viewpoint contained news from the CE Project and from VIH7, and from 
the state and national education scenes. 

A four-page tabloid nex^spaper to replace Vie^/point was developed by the 
information specialist in the fall of 1974 and was published four times during the 
academic year in cooperation with the VIE\7 Project. Called CE/VIEW , the 
pbullcation contained career education news from the state, local, and 
national scenes. CE/VIEW had a circulation of 1,500 to public and private 
schools, state and federal agencies, legislators, colleges and universities, and 
individuals. One copy fcr every two teachers was sent to all school systems. 

Other dissemination was accomplished through newspaper stories, radio 
and television boradcasts, workshops and seminars, visiting groups, and 
presentations made to service clubs, guidance associations, and othc.r groups, 
including the spring conference of the state Personnel and Guidancff: Associrtion. 

Somri 935 pieces of printed material produced by the CE Project were sent 
within and outside the state in response to requests. Nearly 7,500 oLhex 
pieces of material — curriculum guides, guidance, and counseling posters and 
booklets, field trip booklets, and various brochures — were handed out at 
workshops and to visitors. 

Special informational packets. Including books and a sound/slide 
presentation, have been loaned to schools for use with school boards and 
other selected audiences. 

Requests for information came from a.wide variety of sources. The many 
requests for information received from within the state indicate the growing 
acceptancf> of the career education concept in South Dakota. 
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Several project publications have appeared In the ERIC System. 

The Inservlce sessions conducted for school staffs, and special 
workshops conducted by staff members. In addition to the conferences and 
other events In which CE staff members played an active part, served as 
the primary means of disseminating career education concepts and information. 

Tle-llne, a telephone service which links state residents with 
appropriate public agencies able to serve their needs, constituted a useful 
telephone link between teachers, counselors, administrators, and pjToject staff 
members. 

William Anderson, information specialist, made numerous contacts with 
school superintendents in the state concerning their participation iti the 
CE Project. He also developed and responded to requests for career education 
information, developed and made career education presentations, wrote reports, 
assisted staff members in developing materials, and assisted an Independent 
"evaluation team and other visitors to the program. In addition, he took numerous 
colored slides of career education classroom situations and of Instructional 
materials, developed slide presentations for the CE Project and for the 
Multi-District Career Center, wrote news stories, and asisted with the 
planning of program activities. 

Extensive use was made of slide and slide/tape presentations^ 



C areer Education Proposals 

The CE staff had input into a state career education proposal that 
was submitted to and subsequently funded by the U. S. Office of Education. 
This plan coordinated the career education efforts of the Division of Higher 
Education, the Division of Elementary and Secondary Education, and the Division 
of Vocational and Technical Education. It was designed to Integrate career 
education concepts into all levels of the educational system in South Dakota. 
The project staff also planned and wrote a proposal for Experience Based 
Career Education. 
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Evaluation Report 

South Dakota Career Education Project 
July, 1976 

The plan for evaluating the 1975-1976 final' project year of the 
South Dakota Career Education Project focused on the assessment of 
student outcomes. The South Dakota Career Education Project has con- 
tinually emphasized the application of its in-service education and 
school staff consultation services to improve curriculum and oppor- 
tunities for students to examine self in relationship to career de- 
velopment, to learn about the nature and components oT the work pro- 
cess, and to develop resources and competencies in career decision- 
making skills. Thus the evaluation design was planned to obtain a 
measurement of the following three 'specific student outcomes of the 
project: 

1. Self-awareness development 

2. Awareness of and knowledge about work 

3. Competency in career decision-making skills 

The evaluation plan extended the 1974-1975 evaluation process with 
specific emphasis on schools which had received no direct services from 
the South Dakota Career Education Project. The results of the treat- 
ments received by the identified schools were compared with a previous- 
ly established control group utilized in the 1974-1975 data analysis. 
In addition to this comparison, a school which' had received extensive 
services from the South Dakota Career Education Project since the 
project's initial development was compared with the control group at 
applicable grade levels. The use of the 1974-1975 evaluative data for 
the control group was necessitated by the nature of the South Dakota 
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Career Education Project, This project has been designed to reach 
virtually all schools in South Dakota by the end of the final project 
year. Thus it was not possible to identify a control group within the 
state for comparison purposes for this final project year evaluation. 



STUDENT OUTCOME EVALUATION 

A treatment-control group quasi-experimental evaluation design was 
used to assess tht student outcomes of the South Dakota Career Education 
Project, This design utilized a posttest only control group analysis 
procedure, A sample of 109 third grade students, 142 sixth grade stu- 
dents, 141 ninth grade students and 84 twelfth grade students was select- 
ed from three South Dakota public schools that had received in-service 
assistance from the South Dakota Career Education project during the 
1975-1976 project year, A randomly selected control group sample of 
128 third grade, 98 sixth grade, 131 ninth grade and 144 twelfth grade 
students in schools which had not received the treatment prior to the 
1975-1976 project year were similarly assessed during the 1974-1975 
project year. The results from this assessment were used to make the 
comparisons with the 1975-1976 sample measurement. 

Instruments used to assess the stated objectives of the project 
were as follows: 

1, For the student outcome of self-assessment, the Self- 
Appraisal Inventory published by the Instructional 
Objectives Exchange was used for the third and sixth 
grade samples, 

2, For the student outcome of awareness and knowledge 
about work, the third grade was administered the 
Knowledge of Careers Test published by the Evaluative 
Research Associates, Tne sixth grade sample was ad- 
ministered the Ca reer Educati o n Cognitive Questionnaire 
published by the Minnesota Coordinating Unit for Vo- 

. cational Education, The ninth and twelfth grade samples 
were administered the New Mexico Knowledge of Occupa- 
tions Test published by Monitor, 
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3. For the student outcome of career decision-making skills, 
the ninth grade sample was administered the Career De- 
velopment Inventory , Scale C authored by Super and 
Forrest. In addition to the Career Development Inven- 
tory , Scale C, the twelfth grade sample completed the 
New Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist pub- 
lished by Monitor. 

The tests were administered to the samples during May, 1976. The 
statistical procedure used in the research design was a t test for in- 
dependent means. The 0.10, 0.05, 0.01, and 0.001 probability levels 
were established to indicate differences. A two-tailed test was em- 
ployed. 

EVALUATION RESULTS - SELF-AWARENESS 

Third Grade . The Self-Appraisal Inventory (Primary Level) was 
utilized to obtain an assessment of the self-awareness development of 
students enrolled in schools which had received the services of the 
South Dakota Career Education Project in comparison to students enroll- 
ed in schools which had not received direct services from the project. 

The Self-Appraisal Inventory assesses the student's attitude to- 
ward self in general, attitudes toward self in relationship to school, 
and attitude toward self in relationship to peers. A fourth assess- 
ment dimension, attitudes toward self in relationship to family, was 
not administered due to the sensitivity of the questions at this early 
age level. A Composite score for the three self dimensions is also 
provided. 

Table I lists the means and t value for the control and treatment 
groups for the Composite score of the Sel f-Appraisal Inventory for the' 
third grade assessment group. 
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TABLE I 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory 
Composite Scores for Third Grade 
Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean 

Treatment 109 14.97 

Control 51 14.39 

An examination of Table I reveals that no significant differences 

existed between the mean for the treatment group and the mean for the 

control group on the third grade self-awareness assessment Composite 

score. 

Table II lists the means and t value for the control group and the 
single treatment group which was previously identified as a school which 
had received continuous project service from the inception of the South 
Dakota Career Education Project. 

TABLE II 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory 
Composite Scores for Third Grade 
Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 



.32 



Treatment - Single 37 14.62 

Control 51 14.39 

Table III lists the means and t value for the Attitude of Self 

in Relationship to School subscale of the Self-Appraisal Inventory 

for the third grade assessment. 
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TABLE III 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in Relationship to School Subscale Scores 
for Third Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 109 4,36 

1.11 

Control 51 4.16 

The t value for the comparison of means between the third grade 
treatment and control groups on the assessment of Attitude of Self in 
Relationship to School subscale showed no significant differences be- 
tween the treatment and control groups. 

Table IV lists the means and t value for the control group and the 
single treatment group. An examination of Table IV reveals that no 
significant differences exist between the single treatment group and 
the control group. 

TABLE IV 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in Relationship to School Subscale Scores 
for Third Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment - Single 37 4.19 

.10 

Control 51 4.16 

Table V lists the means and t value for the Attitude of Self in 
Relationship to Peers Subscale of the Self-Appraisal Inventory for 
the third grade student assessment. 
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TABLE V 

A Compcirison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in Relationship to Peers Subscale Scores 
for Third Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 109 4.97 ^ 

1.82^ 

Control 51 4.61 

^Significant beyond the 0.10 level 
On the third grade assessment of Attitudes of Self in Relation- 
ship to Peers, the t value was significant at the 0.10 level. The 
mean for the tr:eatnient group was significantly greater than the mean 
for the control group on this subscale of the Self-Appraisal Inven- 
tory . 

Table VI lists the-means and t value for the Attitude of Self in 
Relationship to Peers Subscale for the single treatment group and con 
trol group assessment. An examination of Table VI indicates that no 
significant differences existed between the single treatment group 
and the control group. 

TABLE VI 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in Relationship to Peers Subscale Scores 
for Third Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment - Single 37 4.89 

.76 

Control 51 4.51 

Table VII lists the means and t value for the Attitude of Self 
in General Subscale of the Self-Appraisal Inventory for the third 
grade assessment. 
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TABLE VII 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in General Subscale Scores 
for Third Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 109 5.64 

.05 

Control 51 5.63 

The t value for the comprison of means between the third grade 
treatment and control groups on the assessment of Attitude of Self in 
General Subscale showed no significant differences between the treat- 
ment and control groups. 

Table VIII lists the means and t value for the Attitude of Self 
in General Subscale for the single treatment group and control group 
assessment. An examination of Table VIII reveals that.no significant 

TABLE VIII 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in General Subscale Scores 
for Third Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment - Single 37 5.54 

-.30 

Control 51 5.63 

differences existed between the single treatment group and control 
group. 

Sixth Grade . The Self-Appraisal Inventory (Intermediate Level) 
was administered to obtain an assessment of the self-awareness develop- 
ment of sixth grade students enrolled in schools which had received the 
services of the South Dakota Career Education Project in comparison 
to students enrolled in schools which had not received direct services 
from the proji^ct. Four dimensions of attitude toward self were assess- 
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ed through this inventory. These dimensions were: general, family, 
peer and school. A composite score for the total inventory was obtain- 
ed. 

Table IX lists the means and t value for the control and treatment 
groups on the Composite score of the Self-Appraisal Inventory . 

TABLE IX 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventroy Composite Scores 
for Sixth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 139 47.96 

-2.51^ 

Control 98 49.89 

^Significant beyond the 0.05 level 
An examination of Table IX reveals that the t value for the com- 
parison of means for the sixth grade groups on the Composite score of 
tiie Self -Appraisal Inventory was significant at the 0.05 level. The 
mean for the control group was significantly greater than the mean for 
the treatment group. 

Table X lists the means and t value for the Composite score of the 
Self-Appraisal Inventory for the single treatment group and control 
group comparison. An examination of Table X indicates that the t value 

TABLE X 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory Composite Scores 
for Sixth Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment - Single 42 47.57 ^ 

-1.93^ 

Control 98 49.89 

^Significant beyond the 0.10 level 
was significant at the 0.10 level. The mean for the control group was 
significantly greater than the mean for the treatment group. 
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Table XI lists the means and t value for the sixth grade control 
and treatment groups on the Attitude of Self in Relationship to School 
Subscale of the Sel f >Apprai sal Inventory , 

TABLE XI 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in Relationship to School Subscale Scores 
for Sixth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 139 . 11,66 

-1.72^ 

Control 98 12.16 

^Significant beyond the OJO level 
Table XII lists the means and t value for the Attitude of Self in 
Relationship to School Subscale of the Self-Appraisal Inventory f or the 
sixth grade single treatment group and control group comparison. An 

TABLE XII 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in Relationship to School Subscale Scores 
for Sixth Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment - Single 42 11.02 ■ 

-2,48^ 

Control 98 12.16 

^Significant beyond the' 0.05 level 
examination of Table XII reveals that the t value for the comparison of 
means between the sixth grade single treatment and control groups on the 
assessment of Attitude of Self in Relationship to School Subscale of the 
Self-Appraisal Inventory was significant at the 0.05 level. The mean 
for the control group was significantly greater than the mean for the 
treatment group on this assessment. 

Table XIII lists the means and t value for the sixth grade control 
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and treatment groups on the Attitude of Self in Relationship to Peers 
Subscale of the Self-Appraisal Inventory > The t value for the compari- 

TABLE XIII 

A Comparison of Self -Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in Relationship to Peers Subscale Scores 
for Sixth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t_ 

Treatment 139 11-39 

-1.03 

Control 98 11.69 

son of means betv/een the treatment and control groups showed no signifi- 
cant differences.; between the two groups. 

Table XIV lists the means and t value for the attitude of Self 
in Relationship to Peers Subscale for the sixth grade single treatment 
group and control group comparison. No significant differences existed 
between the two groups on the basis of the comparison of means. 

TABLE XIV 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in Relationship to Peers .Subscale Scores 
for Sixth Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment - Single 42 10.95 

-1.35 

Control 98 11.69 

Table XV lists the means and t value for the sixth grade treatment 
and control groups on the Attitude of Self in Relationship to Family 
Subscale of the Self-Appraisal Inventory. The t value for the compari- 
son of means between the treatment and control group showed no differ- 
ences between the treatment and control groups. 
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TABLE XV 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in Relationship to Family Subscale Scores 
for Sixth .Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean ^ t 

Treatment 139 12,55 

-1,45 

Control 98 12.87 

Table XVI lists the means and t value for the Attitude of Self in 
Relationship to Family Subscale of the Self-Appraisal Inventory for 
the sixth grade single treatment group and control group comparison. 

TABLE XVI 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in Relationship to Family Subscale Scores 
for Sixth Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t_ 

Treatment - Single 42 12.79 

-.25 

Control 98 12.87 

No significant differences existed between the two groups on the basis 
of the comparison of means. 

Table XVII lists the means and t value for the sixth grade treat- 
ment and control groups on the Attitude of Self in General Subscale of 
the Sel f-Appraisal Inventory . .The t value for the comparisons of means 

TABLE XVII 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in General Subscale Scores 
for Sixth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 



Treatment 139 12.36 

Control 98 13.17 

^Significant beyond the 0.001 level 
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-3.32^ 



between the treatment and control groups was significant at the 0,001 
level. The mean for the control group was significantly greater than 
the mean for the treatment group. 

Table XVIII lists the means and t value for the Attitude of Self 
in General Subscale of the Self-Appraisal Inventory for the sixth 
grade single treatment group and control group comparison. No signi- 
ficant differences existed between the two groups on the basis of the 
comparison of means, 

TABLE XVIII 

A Comparison of Self-Appraisal Inventory - 
Attitude of Self in General Subscale Scores 
for Sixth Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 



Treatment - Single 42 12,81 

-.84 

Control 98 13,17 



Summary - Self-Awareness , The results of the self-awareness measure- 
ment of the third and sixth grade treatment and control groups indicated 
the following findings: 

1, For the third grade total assessment, the treatment group 
exceeded the control group in positive self-awareness in 
relationship to peers. No significant differences were 
found between the treatment and control groups on the 
remaining dimensions of positive attitude toward self in . 
relationship to school, general positive attitude toward 
self, and composite self-assessment, 

2, For the third grade single group assessment comparison, no 
significant differences were found between the treatment , 
and control groups. The single group school identified 
for assessment was the school with the continuous South 
Dakota Career Development project services throughout the 
three year period of time serviced by the project, 

3, For the sixth grade total assessment, the control group 
exceeded the treatment group on the assessment dimensions 
of composite sel f-awereness, positive attitude toward 
self in relationship to schooT, and general positive 
attitude toward self. There were no significant differ- 
ences between the treatment and control groups on the 
dimensions of attitude toward self in relationship to 
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peers or in relationship to family, 

4. For the sixth grade single group assessment comparison, 
the control group exce^^ded the single treatment group 
on composite self-awareness and positive attitude to- 
ward self in relationship to school • There were no 
significant differences betvyeen the single treatment 
group and. the control group on the self-awareness 
dimensions of positive attitude toward self in relation- 
ships to peers, family, or genGt^ci positive self-aware- 
ness. 

EVALUATION RESULTS - AWARENESS AND KNOWLEDGE ABOUT WORK 
Third Grade . The Evaluative Research Associates Career Knowledge 
Test was administered to obtain an assessment of the career knowledge 
possessed by students enrolled in schools which had received the ser- 
vices of the South Dakota Career Education Project in comparison to 
students enrolled in schools which had not received direct services 
from the project. 

The Career Knowledge Test is a 30-item test which measures third 
grade students' knowledge of job similarities, occupational differences, 
and the tools used in various occupations. The test provides a Com- 
posite score in addition to the three subscale scores. 

Table XIX lists the means and t value for the Composite score for 
the third grade assessment of work awareness. As indicated in Table 

TABLE XIX 

A Comparison of Career Knowledge Test - 
Composite Scores 
for Third Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 



.36 



Treatment 108 24.67 

Control _ . 128 24.54 

XIX no significant differences existed between the means for the treat- 
ment and control groups on the Composite score of the Career Knowledge 
Test . 55 
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Table XX presents the means and t value for the Composite score of 
the Career Knowledge Test for the single treatment group/control group 
comparison. The single treatment group for this comparison were third 
grade classrooms in a school which ahd received continuous three year 
services from the South Dakota Career Education Project, An examina- 
tion of Table XX reveals that the t value for the comparison of means 

TABLE XX 

A Comparison of Career Knowledge Test - 
Composite Scores 
for Third Grade Single Treatment and Control oroups 

Group Number Mean t__ 

Treatment - Single 38 26,42 

4,82'' 

Control 128 24-54 

^Significant beyond the 0-001 level 
between the third grade single treatment group and .the control group 
was significant at the 0.001 level for the Composite score of the Career 
Knowledge Test . The mean for the single treatment group was signifi- 
cantly greater than the mean for the control group. 

Th6 means and t value ^or the third grade treatment and control 
groups on the Similarity of Jobs Subscale of the Career Knowledge Test 

TABLE XXI 

A Comparison of Career Knowledge Test - 
Similarity of Jobs Subscale 
for Third Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t_ 

Treatment 108 7.11 

.75 

Control 128 7.01 

are listed in Table XXI. An examination of Table XXI reveals that no 
significant differences existed between the means for the treatment 
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and control groups on the Similarity of Jobs Subscale for the third 

grade assessment. 

Table XXII lists the means and t value for the Similarity of Jobs 

Subscale score of the Career Knowledge Test for the single treatment 

group/control group comparison. An examination of Table XXII reveals 

TABLE XXII 

A Comparison of Career Knowledge Test - 
Similarity of Jobs Subscale 
for Third Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment - Single 38 7,84 . 

4,35^ 

Control 128 7.01 

^Significant beyond the 0,001 level 
that the t value for the single treatment group/control group comparison 
was significant at the 0.001 level. An examination of the means indi- 
cates that the single treatment group had a significantly greater mean 
than did the control group. 

The means and t value for the third grade treatment and control 
groups on the Occupational Differences Subscale of the Career Knowledge 
Test are listed in Table XXIII. The t value for the third grade assess- 
ment on the Occupational Differences Subscale was significant at the 

TABLE XXIII 

A Comparison of Career Knowledge Test - 
Occupational Differences Subscale 
for Third Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group . Number Mean t 

Treatment 108 8.39 

-1.74 

Control 128 8.77 

^Significant beyond the 0.10 level 
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0/10 level. An examination of the means indicates that the control group 
had a significantly greater mean than did the treatment group. 

Table XXIV lists the means and t value for the Occupational Differ- 
ences Subscale of the Career Knowledge Test for the single treatment 
group/control group comparison. An examination of Table XXIV reveals 

TABLE XXiy 

A Comparison of Career Knowledge Test - 
Occupational Differences Subscale 
for Third Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment - Single 38 8.95 

• 30 

Control 128 8-77 

that no significant differences existed between the means for the single 
treatment and control groups on the Occupational Differences Subscale, 

Table XXV lists the means and t value for the Tools Subscale of the 
Career Knowledge Test for the third grade work awareness assessment, 

TABLE XXV 

A Comparison of Career Knowledge Test - 
Tools Subscale 
for Third Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t_ 

Treatment 108 9,17 

3,73^ 

Control 12R 8,76 

^Significant beyond the 0,001 level 
The t value for the comparison of means between the third grade treat- 
ment and control groups was significant at the 0,001 level. An ex- 
amination of the means indicates that the treatment group had a sig- 
nificantly greater mean than did the control group. 

Table XXVI lists the' means and t value for the Tools Subscale of 
the Career Knowledge Test fof^the sing^gtreatment group/control group 
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comparison. The t value for the comparison of means between the single 

TABLE XXVI 

A Comparison of Career Knowledge Test - 
Tools Subscale 
for Third Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 



Treatment - Single 38 9.63 

6.35^ 

Control 128 8.76 

^Significant beyond the 0.001 level 
treatment group and the control group was significant at the 0.001 level. 
An examination of the means indicates that the single treatment group 
had a significantly greater mean than did the control group. 

Sixth Grade . The Career Education Cognitive Questionnaire published 
by the Minnesota Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education was administer- 
ed to assess occupational awareness for the sixth grade samples. This 
questionnaire yields a Composite measurement of student awareness of 
industries, occupational levels, ability requirements, needs and/or job 
satisfactions, working conditions, career decision-making process, and 
employment trends. A total of 54 items are included in the test. 

Table XXVII lists the means and t value for the Composite score of 
the Career Education Cognitive Questionnaire for the sixth grade treat- 
ment and control groups. The t value for the comparison of means be- 

TABLE XXVII 

A Comparison of Career Education 
Cognitive Questionnaire Composite Scores 
for Sixth Grade. Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 142 31.90 

-.93 

Control 140 32.40 
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tween the treatment and control showed no significant differences be- 
tween the means of the two groups. 

Table XXVIII lists the means and t value for the Composite score 
of the Career Education Cognitive Questionnaire for the single treat- 
ment group/control group comparison. The t value for the comparison 

TABLE XXVIII 

A Comparison of Career Education 
Cognitive Questionnaire Composite Scores 
for Sixth Grade Single Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment - Single 44 30,43 . 

-•186^ 

Control 140 32.40 

^Significant beyond the 0,10 level 
of means between the single treatment group and the control group was 
significant at the 0.01 level. An examination of the means indicates 
that the control group had a significantly greater mean than did the 
single treatment group. 

Ninth Grade . The New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test was 
administered to obtain an assessment of the occupational awareness of 
the ninth grade sample. This 25-item test measured the students* 
understanding of the characteristics and requirements of different 
occupations. The test is divided into two subscales: (1) Knowledge 
of Job Characteristics, for example, hours of work, play, work en- 
vironment, tasks, demand; and (2) Knowledge of Job and Personal Require 
ments,- for example, training, abilities and interests. In addition, 
the test provides a Composite score. 

Table XXIX lists the means and t value for the Composite score of 
the New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test for the ninth grade assess 
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merit of occupational awareness. An examination of Table XXIX reveals 

TABLE XXIX 

A Comparison of New Mexico Knowledge of 
Occupations Test Composite Scores 
for Ninth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

""^ Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 141 14.24 . 

Control 123 16,13 

^Significant beyond the 0,001 level 
that the t value for the comparison of means between the ninth grade 
treatment and control groups on the Composite score of the New Mexico 
Knowledge of Occupations Test was significant at the 0,001 level- An 
examination of the means indicates that the control group had a signi- 
ficantly greater mean than did the treatment group. 

The means and t value for the ninth grade treatment and control 
groups on the Knowledge of Job Characteristics Subscale of the New 
Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test are listed in Table XXX. 

TABLE XXX 

A Comparison of New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations- Test - 
Knowledge of Job Characteristics Subscale Scores 
for Ninth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 141 6.60 _ 

-9*79^ 

Control 123 8.11 

^Significant beyond the 0.001 level 
The t value for the comparison of means between the ninth grade treat- 
ment and control groups on the Knowledge of Job Characteristics Subscale 
of the New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test was significant at the 
0.001 level. An examination of the means indicates that the control 
group had a significantly greater mean than did the treatment group. 
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Table XXXI lists the means and t value for the ninth grade treatment 
and control, groups on the Knowledge of Job and Personal Requirements 
Subscale of the New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test . The t value 

TABLE XXXI 

A Comparison of New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test - 
Knowledge of Job and Personal Requirements Subscale Scores 
for Ninth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 141 7.64 . 

3.36^ 

Control 123 7.08 

^Significant beyond the 0.001 level 
for the comparison of means between the ninth grade treatment and control 
groups on the Knowledge of Job and Personal Requirements Subscale of the 
New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test was significant at the 0.001 
level. An examination of the means indicates that the treatment group 
had a significantly greater mean than did the control group. 

Twelfth Grade . The New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test was 
administered to ^sess the occupational awareness of the twelfth grade 
samples. The test contains 25 items and yields a Composite score as 
well as two subscale scores entitled. Knowledge of Job Characteristics 
and Knowledge of Job and Personal Requirements. 

Table XXXII lists the means and t value for the twelfth grade 
treatment and control groups on the Composite score of the New Mexico 
Knowledge of Occupations Test . The t value for the comparison of means 
between the twelfth grade treatment and control groups on the Com- 
posite score of the New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test was 
significant at the 0.05 level. An examination of the means indicates 
that the control group had a significantly greater mean than did the 
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treatment group. 

TABLE XXXII 

A Comparison of New Mexico Knowledge of 
Occupations Test Composite Scores 
for Twelfth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean 

Treatment - 73 15.51 

Control 144 17.18 

^Significant beyond the 0.05 level 

The means and t value for the tvyelfth grade treatment and control 

groups on the Knowledge of Job Characteristics Subscale of the New Mexico 

Knowledge of Occupations Test are listed in Table XXXII An examination 

TABLE XXXIII 

A Comparison of New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test - 
Knowledge of Job Characteristics Subscale 
for Twelfth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 73 7.90 

- 83 

Control 144 8.06 

of the t value for the comparison of means between the twelfth grade 
treatment and control groups on the Knowledge of Job Characteristics 
Subscale of the New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test showed no 
significant differences between the treatment and control group. 

Table XXXIV lists the means and t value for the twelfth grade 
treatment and control g/oups on the Knowledge of Job and Personal re- 
quirements Subscale of the Ne vj Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test . 
The t value for the comparison of means between the twelfth grade 
treatment and control groups on the Knowledge of Job and Personal Re- 
quirements Subscale of the New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test , 
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TABLE XXXIV 



A Comparison of New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test - 
Knowledge of Job and Personal Requirements Subscale Scores 
for Twelfth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 73 8.60 

-2.50^ 

Control 144 9.11 

^Significant beyond the 0.05 level 
The t value for the comparison of means between the twelfth grade treat- 
ment and control groups on the Knowledge of Job and Personal Require- 
ments Subscale of the New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test was 
significant at the 0.05 level. An examination of the means indicates 
that the control group had a signficantly greater mean than did the 
treatment group. 

Summary - Occupational Awareness . The results of the measurement 

of occupational awareness of the third, sixth, ninth and twelfth grade 

samples indicatea the following findings: ^ 

1. For the third grade assessment, the treatment group ex- 
ceeded the control group on the Tools Subscale of the 
Career Knowledge Test . The mean of the control group 
was significantly higher than the mean of the treatment 
group on the Occupational Differences Subscale of the 
Career Knowledge Test . No significant differences be- 
tween the means of the treatment and control groups 
were found for the following occupational awareness 
dimensions: 

a. Composite score of the Career Knowledge Test . 

b. Similarity of Jobs Subscale of the Career Knowledge 
Test. 



2. For the third grade single group assessment, the means 
for the school receiving continuous service from the 
South Dakota Career Education Project exceeded the means 
of the control grouD on the following occupational aware- 
ness dimensions: 

a. Composite score of the Career ^Knowledge Test. 

b. Similarity of Jobs Subscale of the Career Knowledge 
Test . 

c. Tools Subscale of the Career Knowledge Test . 
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3. For the sixth grade assessment, a comparison of the means 
indicated no differences between the. treatment and control 
groups on the Composite score of the Career Education 
Cognitive Questionnaire , 

4. For the sixth grade single group assessment, the mean of 
the control group was significantly greater than the 
mean for the single group on the Composite score of the 
Career Education Cognitive Questionnaire . 

5. For the ninth grade assessment, the mean of the treatment 
group was significantly greater than the mean of the con- 
trol group on the Job and Personal Requirements Subscale 
of the New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test , The 
mean of the control group was significantly greater than 
the mean of the treatment group on both the Composite 
score and the Knowledge of Job Characteristics Subscale 
of the New Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test , 

6. For the twelfth grade assessment, the mean of the control 
group was significantly greater than the mean of the 
treatment group on the Composite score as well as the Job 
and Personal Requirements Subscale of the New Mexico 
Knowledge of Occupations Test , No significant differences 
were found between the treatment and control groups on the 
Knowledge of Job Characteristics Subscale of tne New 
Mexico Knowledge of Occupations Test , 



COMPETENCY IN CAREER DECISION-MAKING SKILLS ASSESSMENT 
An assessment of career decision-making skills was completed of 
both ninth and twelfth grade samples. This assessment area was concern- 
ed with a measurement of the skills, awareness and involvement of stu- 
dents in identifying, locating and utilizing informational resources 
for career planning and decision-making. 

Ninth Grade , Part C of the Career Development Inventory by Super 
and Forrest was administered to assess the career decision-making skills 
of the ninth grade sample groups. This scale is a career information 
and decision-making scale. The scale contains 30 items. 

Table XXXV lists the means and t value for the Composite score of 
the Information and Decision-Making Scale of the Career Development In- 
ventory for the ninth grade assessment of competency in career decision- 
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making skills. The t value for the comparison of means oetween the 
ninth grade treatment and control groups on the Information and De- 

TABLE XXXV 

A Comparison of Career Development Inventory - 
Information and Decision-Making Scale Scores 
for the Niiith Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 139 15.33 

-.91 

Control 131 15.70 

cision-Making Scale of the Career Development Inventory showed no sig- 
nificant differences between the treatment and control groups. 

Twelfth Grade . The New Mexico Career Oriented ^Activities Check- 
list and the Information and Decision-Making Scale of the Career De- 
velopment Inventory were administered to obtain an assessment of the 
career decision-making skills of the twelfth grade sample groups. The 
New Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist is a measure of the 
degree to which students have taken commonly accepted steps that assist 
in making a career decision. The checklist is divided into four sub- 
scales as follows: Sources of Information, Precareer Activities, Occu- 
pational Training, and Career Planning. The Sources of Information 
Subscale maPoures the degree to which students have engaged in activities 
that provide information about occupations being considered by the stu- 
dents. The Occupational Training Subscale measures the degree to which 
students have obtained the high school training needed for the occupations 
being considered. The Career Planning Subscale measured whether the 
students have made definite plans regarding what they will do upon high 
school graduation. A Composite score for the entire scale is provided. 
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Table XXXVI lists the means and t value for the Composite score 

of the New Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist for the twelfth 

grade assessment. The t value for the comparison of means between the 

TABLE XXXVI 

A Comparison of New Mexico Career Oriented 
Checklist Composite Scores 
for Twelfth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t^ 

Treatment 84 , 25.20- 

-•21 

Control 138 25.41 

twelfth grade treatment and control groups for the Composite score of 
the New Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist showed no signifi- 
cant differences between the treatment and the control groups. 

The means and t value for the twelfth grade treatment and control 
groups on the Sources of Information Subscale of the New Mexico Career 
Oriented Activities Checklist are listed in Table XXXVII, The t value 

TABLE XXXVII 

A Comparison of New Mexico Career Oriented Activities 
Checklist Sources of Information Subscale Scores 
for Twelfth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 84 12.00 

-.25 

Control 138 12.14 

for the comparison of means between the twelfth grade treatment and 
control groups for the Sources of Information Subscale score of the 
New Mexico Career Oriented Acti vities^ Checkl ist showed no significant 
differences between the treatment and control groups. 

Table XXXVIII lists the means and t value for the twelfth grade 
treatment and control groups for the Precareer Activities Subscale of 
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the New Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist . An examination of 
Table XXXVIII reveals that the t value for the comparison of means between 

TABLE XXXVIII 

A Comparison of the New Mexico Career Oriented Activities 
Checklist Precareer Activities Subscale Scores 
for Twelfth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Numbe r Mean t 

Treatment 84 5.89 

.20 

Control 138 5.83 

the twelfth grade treatment and control groups for the Precareer 
Activities Subscale score of the New Mexico Career Oriented Activities 
Checklist showed no significant differences between the treatment and 
control groups. 

The means and t value for the twelfth grade treatment and control 
group on the Occupational Training Subscale of the New Mexico Career 
Oriented Activities Checklist are listed in Table XXXIX. The t value 

TABLE XXXIX 

A Comparison of the New Mexico Career Oriented Activities 
Checklist Occupational Training Subscale Scores 
fov^ Twelfth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 84 3.07 

.57 

Control 138 2.99 

for the comparison of means between the twelfth grade treatment and con- 
trol groups for the Occupational Trainina Subscale score of the New 
Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist showed no significant 
difference between the treatment and control groups. 

Table XXXX lists the means and t value for the twelfth grade treat- 
ment and control groups for the Career Planning Subscale or the New 
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Mexico Career Oriented Activities Checklist . The t value for the com- 
parison of means between the twelfth grade treatment and control groups 
for the Career Planning Subscale score of the New Mexico Career Oriented 

TABLE XXXX 

A Comparison of the New Mexico Career Oriented Activities 
Checklist Career Planning Subscale Scores 
for Twelfth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t 

Treatment 84 4.24 

-.90 

Control 138 4.43 . 

Activities Checklist showed no significant differences between the treat- 
ment and control groups. 

The means and t value for the twelfth grade treatment and control 
group on the Information and Decision-Making Scale of the Career Develop- 
ment Inventory are listed in Table XXXXI. The t value for the compari- 

TABLE XXXXI 

A Comparison of the Career Development Inventory - 
Information and Decision-Making Scale Scores 
- .. ..for the Twelfth Grade Treatment and Control Groups 

Group Number Mean t' 

Treatment 80 19.23 

.32 

Control 135 19.09 

son of means between the twelfth grade treatment and control groups for 
the Information and Decision-Making Scale of the Career Development In- 
ventory showed no significant difference between the treatment and con- 
trol groups. 

Summary - Competency in Career Decision-Making Skills . The results 
of the measurement of the competency in career decision-making skills of 
the ninth and twelfth grade samples indicated the following findings: 
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1. For the ninth grade assessment, there were no significant 
differences between the treatment and control groups on the 
Information and Decision-Making Scale of the Career Develop 
ment Inventory . 

2. For the twelfth grade assessment, there were no significant 
differences between the treatment control groups on the 
Information and Decision-Making Scale of the Career Devel- 
opment Inventory . No significant differences existed be- 
tween the treatment and control groups on the four sub- 
scales of the New Mexico Career Oriented Activities Check- 
list. 



SUMf^RY FINDINGS 

As indicated in the 1974-1975 South Dakota Career Education Evalua- 
tion Report, several precautions should be identified in drawing con- 
clusions regarding the efficacy of the South Dakota Career Education 
Project. These considerations are reiterated since the problem of 
measuring direct student outcomes is more difficult in the South Dakota 
Career Education Project. Thus the following considerations are pro- 
vided in order that the previously explained findings will not be 
misinterpreted: 

1. A highly exacting student outcome evaluation of the 
South Dakota Career Education Project is compl:jcated 

by a number of factors. The nature of the South Dakota 
project is to provide in-service/staff development pro- 
grams in career education as the foundation for stimu- 
lating the development of ongoing curricular programs 
in the school. The in-service component does not 
specify the exact design of the curricular components 
of career education nor can it be fully assured that the 
educators exposed to the in-service education will im- 
plement highly measureable models of career education in 
the classroom. The South Dakota Career Education Project 
serves to stimulate an awareness and understanding 
throughout the state as to possible career development 
approaches in the schools. 

2. A limitation of the present evaluation design is the 
small number of schools that could be included in the 
sampling process. Financial and measurement availa- 
bility restrictions^ prevented a broader evaluation 
study. The Tack of a current control group also serves 
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as a delimitation. Since this final project year 
serves the remaining portion of schools not reached 
during. the first two years of the project, the use 
of the 1974-1 975 control group was mandated. 

3. With a national emphasis on increased knowledge and 
awareness of career education, it is unlikely that the 
control schools represented puristic models of schools 
without career development emphasis and exposure. One 
of the highly plausible results of the tenure of the . 
South Dakota Career Education program is that there may 
be a direct spin-off to other schools whether or not 
there has been direct exposure of the schools to the 
South Dakota Career Education Project. Additionally, 
the emphasis placed on incorporating career education 
into the classroom from varied educational sources 
certainly would have considerable effect on the develop- 
ment of independent career education programs in the 

* control schools. 

4. One of the major problems in assessing career education 
outcomes is the limitations of the tests used in ade- 
quately representing the universe of career development 
information, attitudes and concepts for students. Al- 
though the evaluators attempted to select tests that 
were as representative as possible of the specified 
career education outcomes, the rudimentary development 
of tests in this measurement area leaves much to be 
desired. 

The following conclusions are made on the basis of the data obtain- 
ed from the evaluation measures utilized in the assessment of the South 
Dakota Career Education Project. 

1. Findinc|sxel Sited to the self-awareness measurement: 

a. Students enrolled in schools receiving the services 
of the South Dakota Career Education Project have 

a positive attitude and understanding of themselves 
and the forces that influence their development. 
This finding is particularly true for the third 
grade students. 

b. Sixth grade students enrolled in schools serviced 
by the South Dakota Career tend to have a somewhat 
lower self-assessment"than students comprising 
the control group sample. 

2. Findings related to the occupational awareness* measure- 
ment: 

a. Third grade students enrolled in schools receiving 
the services of the South Dakota Career Education 
Project have significantly greater understanding of 
the world of work. This finding is particularly 
apparent in the comparison of means for students 
enrolled in the school that has received services 



on a three year continuous basis • 



At the sixth grade level, no measurable difference 
in occupational knowledge was obtained between stu- 
dents enrolled in schools receiving project services 
and students comprising the control group. An ex- 
ception to this finding occurred for students enrolled 
in the continuous treatment school. In this com- 
parison, students enrolled in the control (non-treat- 
ment) school had scores indicative of a significant- 
ly greater occupational knowledge,. 

c. At the ninth grade level, the evaluation findings 
tended to favor the students in the control schools. 
An exception to this occurred on the Knowledge of 
Job and Personal Requirements measurement. Students 
in the treatment schools scored significantly better 
on this measurement, 

d. At the twelfth grade level, the control group tended 
to demonstrate a greater degree of occupational 
awareness than was true for the sample group re- 
ceiving the services of the South Dakota Career 
Education Project, 

3, Findings related. to the career decision-making skills 
assessment: 

a. Both the sample group receiving the services of the 
South Dakota Career Education Project and the con- 
trol group possessed similar career decision-making 
skills and awarenesses. 



SUMMARY EVALUATION 
As the data in tnis report indicate, certain phases of the South 
Dakota Career Education Project are having an identifiable student im- 
pact. Since this report focuses only on student outcomes, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that more direct facets of the program are receiving 
wide support thoughout the state. The impact of the total three-year 
program appears to have made an important contribution to the develop- 
ment of improved education for the students in South Dakota schools. 
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F. CONCLUSIOMS, IMPLICATIONS, & RECOmENDATIONS 



The schools that the Career Education staff worked with were, in 
general, extemely cooperative and receptive to career education. Many 
schools changed their schedules to acconnnodate the inservice program. Some 
schools had to in;ihe jr^ajor adjustments to permit t^eachers in the various 
buildings and locritlons to attend the meetings. School staff members have 
sho^m a high level of interest in career education. School administrators, 
however, need to develop a working framework so their staffs can plan a 
complete career education scope and sequence integrated into the existing 
curriculum. 

The inservice v/orkhops held with teachers at various, school systems seemed 
to be of special interest to participants at each workshop site. Identifying 
those having a high level of interest in career education, then working intensively 
with these people, x^as an effective method for beginning specific activities in 
the various schools. 

A high degree of awareness of ^.he ;phasis on career education was 
found among teachers, counselors, ac:Ain:i iirators, and at the higher education 
levels in the state. This awareness war: evident in the interest shown in 
the project in staff contacts with ecuc/ i::ors, and served as a solid footing 
for the efforts of this project. The outstanding cooperation received from 
institutions and state agencies a±i*rA the acceptance of career education across 
the state. 

The summer seminars in guidance, planning, and placement, together with 
the guidance materials produced by the project, stimulated interest in 
career education among the counselors in the state. Tlie Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education reviewed the role that guidance 'personnel should have in ^ 
dealing with students. There is a growing awareness that career planning 
by all students, rather than the college- Vfound only, is an important function 
of guidance personnel. 

The. project staff built upon successes year by year in its efforts to 
implement sound career education practices in K-14 education in South Dakota. 
The impact of the CE project has also gone beyond South Dakota through visiting 
groups and requests for materials and information. 

Through continued dissemination of career education activities by .the 
project staff, and through follow-up visits to schools where inservice 
workshops were held as long as three years ago, it is apparent that school 
personnel are receptive to career education during initial introduction to 
the concept, and are willing to make a commitment to it over a long period * 
of time. 

^tany schools in the state are demonstrating that career education has 
become dn intrinsic part of the curriculum. 

As an innovation in education, there is apparently an increasing 
degree of acceptance of career education through and practice at all levels 
of education in the state. As coirmittment to career education shov7S tangible 
results in the lives of students, acceptance of the concept has continued to grow; ^ 
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Tlie CE staff feels that a great deal of Interest and inspiration 
toward actually beginning career-oriented lessons has been generated 
through the inservice meetings. The inservice career education needs of 
school systems and of individual staff members, and hence student needs, 
were encountered through the total staff and small group encounters by the 
CE Project staff. 

Tha direction of career education in South Dakota has now apparently 
been established as an on-going concept at both the state and local levels • 
The wide acceptance of the career education concept can be attributed to the 
activities of this project, and to the emphasis given the concept by the 

S. Office of Education, Any future efforts in career education in 
South Dakota will have a solid foundation to build upon; 
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